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COMMUNICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JOHN CALVIN. 


To no period, since the apostolic age, will the pious student of 
Ecclesiastical History recur with an interest so intense, as to the 
early part of the sixteenth century, when that mighty struggle be- 
gan, which shook every pillar of the Papal throne, and resulted in the 
most glorious intellectual and spiritual emancipation, that the world 
had witnessed, for more than twelve hundred years. It was an 
emancipation of reason and of conscience, from a despotism, which, 
under the garb of religion, had sealed up the oracles of truth ; had 
closed “the wells of salvation ;” had daily been gathering new 
strength, and forging new chains for enslaved nations and prostrate 
minds, during all the dark ages. No one can question, that ‘ the 
excellency of the power’ which finally broke these chains, and dis- 
pelled these delusions, was of God; but, in the achievement of 
this great victory, He was pleased to employ human instrumentali- 
ty. ‘To accomplish his designs of mercy to the church, he raised 
up just such agents as the exigencies of the times demanded ; and 
who, since the apostles fell asleep, can be named, as having higher 
claims upon the gratitude of the world, than those Christian heroes, 
who stood foremost against the usurpations, corruptions and blas- 
phemies of the “‘ man of sin,” and who “ willingly hazarded their 
lives for the word of God, and the testimony of Jesus Christ?” In 
the annals of earthly glory, their names, indeed, may not be record- 
ed ; but they will be embalmed in the hearts of emancipated mill- 
ions, who, from age to age, will enjoy the full harvest of their la- 
bors, perils, and sufferings. Generations to come will do justice 
to their memory ; while they “ will shine as the brightness of the 
firmament, and as the stars forever and ever.” 

In bringing about that surprising revolution, so appropriately 
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denominated the Reformation, Luther, Zuingle and Calvin, were 
the most honored instruments. We would on no account detract 
one iota from the reputation of Melancthon, Zanchius, Bucer, 
Knox, and more than thirty other mighty men, who distinguished 
themselves in those “ wars of the Lord ;” “ howbeit they attained 
not unto the first three.” 

It would be interesting to follow the great German Reformer, 
through the numerous perils, toils and deliverances of his event- 
ful life ; and it is to be hoped, that ere long, some one will favor 
the public with such a sketch. I am now to invite attention 
to a somewhat lengthened biographical notice of John Calvin. 

Let it not be imagined that this task is undertaken, under the 
impression that the reputation of Calvin stands in need of any 
new defence. His fame, like the summits of his adopted country, 
rests upon deep and broad foundations. When the memorial of 
his bitterest assailants, in both hemispheres, shall have passed away, 
the character and writings of this distinguished reformer will ex- 
cite increasing admiration and gratitude, as they go down to future 
generations and to other times. 

John Calvin was born at Noyon, in France, on the tenth day 
of July, 1509. He received the rudiments of his education in 
the family of a distinguished nobleman, named Momior, with 
whose children, and by whose patronage, he was sent to the Col- 
lege of la Marche, in the city of Paris. In that Seminary, under 
the instruction of the learned Cordier, he laid the foundation of 
that thorough knowledge of the Latin language, which enabled him 
to surpass most of his cotemporaries in writing it with elegance 
and ease. From la Marche, young Calvin went to the College of 
Montaign, where he made uncommon proficiency, for his years, in 
various studies. Encouraged by the gravity of his deportment, 
and intending him for the priesthood in the Romish church, his fa- 
ther procured for him a benefice from the Bishop of Noyon, at the 
early age of twelve years. 

From Montaign, Calvin returned to Paris, where, for several 
years he devoted himself, with no common ardour and success, to 
philosophy and polite literature. Receiving an additional benefice 
in 1527, and exchanging it two years after for a curacy in his 
native town, he seems to have preached occasionally in the latter 
place, until his father, flattered by his attainments and talents, re- 
called him from his preparations for the desk to the study of the 
civil law, in the university of Orleans. 

This change in his studies was by no means agreeable to Calvin 
at first ; but he soon distinguished himself so much in the Universi- 
ty, that when a professor was occasionally absent, he was invited to 
fill the vacant chair. About this time, he became acquainted 
with his kinsman, Olivetan, from whom he first imbibed a taste for 
the true doctrines of religion. He now began to search the Scrip- 
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tures with great diligence; and as light broke in upon his mind, 

he gradually withdrew himself from the Romish communion. So 
severe, about this time, was his application to study, so rich and va- 
rious were his acquirements, and so high was the admiration of 
many for his talents and piety, that, though he earnestly sought re- 
tirement, such numbers thronged about him, that his study had the 
appearance almost of a public school. 

From Orleans, Calvin was removed by his father to the Univer- 
sity of Bourges, where he devoted himself to the Greek language, 
literature and religion under distinguished masters, and some- 
times preached at Ligniers, a small town in the province of Berri. 
At the age of twenty two, he went to Paris; and anticipating the 
persecutions which would be raised to suppress every incipient at- 
tempt to reform the abuses of the church, he prepared an 
elaborate commentary on Seneca’s Epistle, de Clementia, hoping 
to impress on the mind of Francis I. the mild principles of that 
celebrated performance. This production, which he enriched 
by authorities and examples from the most distinguished classics 
of Greece and Rome, is pronounced by good judges to be 
a specimen of learning and eloquence, unrivalled as the production 
of so young a man. While at Paris, Calvin became acquainted 
with several persons of considerable distinction, who had begun to 
imbibe the doctrines of the reformation ; and his father being now 
dead, he laid aside the study of law, and devoted himself entirely 
to the cause of religion. Being soon suspected of heresy, his 
papers were seized by the officers of the inquisition, and he nar- 
rowly escaped their hands, through the protection and influence of 
the Queen of Navarre, who was the only sister of Francis. As 
the storm of persecution now began to rage fiercely in France, 
Calvin resolved to take a bold stand in favor of the reformation. 
In 1434, he publicly renounced fellowship with Rome and re- 
tired to Orleans, from whence, knowing that he could be safe no- 
where in his native country, he retired to Basil in Switzerland. 
There, in 1535, he published the first edition of his justly admired 
Institutes of the Christian religion. After visiting and spending 
some little time in Italy, Calvin returned to settle his pecuniary con- 
cerns at Noyon, intending, as soon as this could be done, to retire 
again, either to Basil, or Strasburgh ; but his course was providen- 
tially turned to Geneva. At this place, where he purposed to so- 
journ but a single night, he was immediately made known to Farel, a 
bold and distinguished reformer, who first came to that city in 
1532; and three years after, obtained in a full assembly of the 
people, the formal] abolition of Papal authority, and the adoption of 
the worship and doctrines of the reformed churches. Farel was ex- 
tremely anxious to detain Calvin at Geneva, but finding that he had 
determined to devote himself to study and retirement, and that he 
gained nothing by entreaties, he had recourse to the following strong 
language of imprecation :—‘ I declare to you, in the name of Al- 
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mighty God, that if, under the pretext of love to your studies, you 
refuse to unite your labors with ours in the work of the Lord, he 
will curse you in your retirement, as seeking your own will and 
not his.” Calvin was awed by this denunciation. He tarried at 
Geneva, and was soon after chosen Pastor, and elected professor of 
sacred literature. Assisted by F'arel and Coraud, he entered upon 
the duties of the pastoral office, and directed all his efforts to ad- 
vance the purity and prosperity of the church. He drew up a for- 
mula of Christian doctrines, and also a short catechism, adapted to 
the circumstances of a people just emerging from the delusions of 
popery, which was adopted by the senate and people, on the 26th 
of July, 1537. 

A few months previous to this important event, the Anabaptists 
made their appearance in Geneva, and, being abetted by the ad- 
herents of popery, threatened both the peace of the Church and 
the safety of the commonwealth. In a public disputation with 
Calvin and his colleagues, they were, however, so completely van- 
quished, that they left the city of their own accord, which was sel- 
dom afterwards visited by any of that people. But the doctrines 
of the reformation, in their scriptural purity and simplicity, were at 
this time far from being firmly established at Geneva. ‘There was 
a powerful and growing faction, which greatly disturbed the order 
and obstructed the discipline of the church. By a concurrence of 
unfavorable circumstances, this faction ultimately gained the ascen- 
dency, and obtained a decree against Calvin and his associates, 
Farel and Coraud, requiring them to leave the city within two 
days. 

They departed, amidst the lamentations of their bereaved flock, 
and went directly to Zurich. Leaving Zurich, Calvin spent a 
short time in Basil, and then retired to Strasburg, where, freed from 
the obligations of his ministerial office, he renewed the resolution of 
retiring from all public duties, and devoting himself to his favorite 
studies. But Geneva was still destined, in the wise Providence of 
God, to be the theatre of his future labors; and by driving him in- 
to exile, his persecutors, though they “‘ meant not so,” contributed 
materially to prepare him for greater usefulness; as his faith was 
thereby tried and strenghtened, his experience enlarged, his ac- 
quaintance with other churches and Ministers was extended, and 
his subsequent authority and influence vastly promoted. 

Calvin had not been long at Strasburgh, when he was drawn 
from his retirement, by being elected theological Professor in the 
college of that city; an office the duties of which he discharged 
with great applause. Yielding, also, to the solicitations of his 
friends, he resumed his ministerial functions, and had the happiness 
of gathering a French church in Strasburgh, upon the reformed 
basis of that at Geneva. In the welfare of this dear little flock of 
exiles, he felt a deep and fatherly interest, to the end of his life. 
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But to return to Geneva. Soon after the departure of Calvin 
and his associates, Cardinal Sadolet, availing himself of the unhappy 
divisions which rent the church, wrote an artful and conciliating 
letter to the council and senate, the object of which was, to bring 
the Genevese back to the bosom of Rome. How far this design, 
which was urged with great plausibility and eloquence, might have 
succeeded, had Calvin been ignorant of it, or remained silent, it is 
impossible to say ; but although that cruel decree, which drove him 
into banishment, was still in force against him, his bowels yearned 
over the very authors of it; and in a prompt and dignified answer 
to Sadolet, he so clearly exposed his sophistry, and so fully un- 
masked the pollutions of popery, that the people were effectually put 
upon their guard against the insidious machinations of the Roman see. 

While at Strasburg, our indefatigable reformer published a revis- 
ed edition c. the Institutes; also an elaborate commentary upon 
the Epistle to the Romans, and a treatise upon the Lord’s Supper, 
designed to allay the controversy then going on between the adhe- 
rents of Luther and Zuingle, concerning the real presence. He 
was also present, as a delegate, at the imperial Synod of Frankfort 
in 1539, at the Diet of Worms in 1540, and at that which was 
convened at Ratisbon in 1541. While he was zealously 
engaged in these arduous and highly responsible duties, affairs took 
a decided turn in his favor at Geneva; and he was earnestly de- 
sired by the senate and people to re-accept of the offices of Pro- 
fessor and Pastor in their city, from which he had been so unjust- 
ly expelled. At first, Calvin utterly declined ; and if he had been 
left to his own inclinations and the wishes of his friends in Germa- 
ny, he would probably never have listened to the proposal. But 
the earnestness and perseverance of the Genevese, seconded by 
the judgement of Bucer and other distinguished reformers, finally 
prevailed. He yielded to a sense of duty; and in September, 
1541, returned to Geneva, where he was received with open arms 
and public thanksgiving to God, by the senate and people. 

Calvin, whose mind was ever awake to favorable times and sea- 
sons, availed himself of the opportunity which this renewed confi- 
dence afforded, to introduce a system of doctrines and discipline, 
which he had drawn up with great care, and which he intended as 
a permanent standard of faith and government in the church. He 
succeeded, though not without opposition, and on the twentieth day 
of November, his revised system of ecclesiastical polity was adopt- 
ed by the unanimous vote of the senate, and the consent of a great 
majority of the people. 

It was about this time, that having carefully revised and enlarged 
his Catechism, he published it, both in French and Latin, as a 
compendious manual for the benefit of children and youth; and so 
highly was this book esteemed by the pious and learned abroad, 
that it was translated into no less than seven languages, the Ger- 
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man, Dutch, English, Scotch, Spanish, Greek and Hebrew. Nor 
must I omit to add another testimonial in its favor, by that illustri- 
ous assembly of Divines at Westminster, who, more than a hun- 
dred years after it was written, adopted it as the model of their in- 
comparable catechisin. 

In 1544, Calvin addressed a very interesting letter to the Pas- 
tors of Neufschatel on the subject of Church Discipline. ‘The 
same year, and while the Diet at Spires was in session, which ter- 
minated so favorably to the Protestant cause, he published a 
work, entitled, The Necessity of Reforming the Church, in which he 
exposed the corruptions of popery, and defended the cause of the 
reformation with astonishing ability and effect. 

At this time, he also published his Instructions against the errors 
of the Anabaptists and Libertines, in which he discusses the doc- 
trines of divine sovereignty and human accountability, and strenuous- 
ly denies, that God is the criminal cause of evil, or author of 
sin.* 

In 1547, when the Protestant churches in Germany were great- 
ly menaced by the decrees of the famous Council of Trent, Cal- 
vin published an “ Antidote,” in which he examined and replied 
to the iniquitous doings of that body with great energy and 
effect. 

The next year, his active pen was successfully employed in un- 
masking the hypocrisy of Charles the V., in that insidious Formu- 
la, called the Interim, and in demonstrating its tendency to subvert 
the foundation of the Protestant cause. During the same year, 
also, and amidst the vexatious factions of his own church, Calvin, 
as though surrounded by a perfect calm, completed and published 
his learned Commentaries on the epistles, besides a small and ele- 
gantly written work against judicial Astrology. 

Thus, to sum up ina few words what might be spread over 
many pages, deeply intent as Calvin was upon the interests of the 
Genevan church, arduous as were the duties of his professorship, 
and perilous as were the struggles which he had to maintain at 
home with successive calumniators, heresiarchs and factions, in 
defence of Gospel truth and Gospel order, he found time and 
means to render the most important services to the other churches 
of Switzerland, and to the sacred cause of the reformation in 
France, Bohemia, Poland, Germany, England and Scotland. Be- 
sides the more important works which we have already mentioned, 
he wrote and circulated many able and useful sermons, apologies, 
and smaller tracts; maintained an active correspondence with 
most of the principal reformers of his time ; assisted them in form- 
ing articles of faith and discipline for their respective churches ; 
and always stood ready to repel every attack, whether secret or 


* Nego Deum esse mali authorem. And again, Neque tamen malorum author sit Deus. 
Sce his Exposition of Acts IT. 23. Also his book on Predestination. 
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open, which might be made upon the walls of Zion. By his cour- 
age, vigilance, talents and piety, under the blessing of God, he tri- 
umphed over all the arts of domestic faction ; and when most of 
the reformed churches upon the continent were threatened with 
extermination, by the hostile elements which were set in mighty 
array around them, by the Pope on one side, and the Emperor on 
the other ; and when such men as Bucer and Melancthon_ were 
borne down with anguish in view of the gathering storm; the soul 
of Calvin, while he sympathized in their sorrows, was still undismay- 
ed in the midst of all these dangers and convulsions. ‘‘ Firm as the 
rocks of his country,” says a faithful memorialist, “ and with views 
far more elevated than her mountains afford, he looked abroad 
over all the darkness of Pontifical impiety and imperial ambi- 
tion, which, like the clouds of morning mist winding around their 
tops, transiently dissolved before the visions of faith, and passed 
away beneath the light of the promises and the providence of the 
Redeemer.” 

But we must hasten forward, that we may enjoy a few mo- 
ments with this extraordinary man, in the closing scenes of his life. 
As his bodily infirmities increased to such a degree, that he was 
compelled to relinquish his public duties, his vigorous and active 
mind seemed still to be gathering new and holier energy, and the 
nearer he approached the goal of immortality, the more unremitted, 
if possible, were his studies. ‘* When confined to his bed, oppress- 
ed with the head ache, weakness of the bowels, and pains of the 
gout, he would dictate letters, treatises and commentaries, till 
his amanuensis was wearied.” 

He was able to attend the Consistory, on the 24th of 
March, which afforded him great satisfaction. ‘Three days after, 
he was carried to the door of the Council-house, and being led 
into the chamber, he thanked the senate for all their kindness, and 
especially for the proofs of affection which they had shown him, 
during his present illness. His speech failed, and he left the sen- 
ators all in tears. On the second of April, he was carried to the 
house of worship in an easy chair. He heard the sermon before 
the Lord’s Supper, received the elements from the hand of Beza, 
and with a trembling voice joined the congregation in a hymn, 
while his pale countenance was lighted vp with a holy and heaven- 
ly serenity. 

I hardly know anything more touching than his last address to 
the Syndics and Senators of Geneva, who assembled at his house 
on the twenty sixth of April, to receive his parting advice and dy- 
ing benediction. 

“T have long,” said he “ wished for a conference with you, but 
have deferred it, till I was more certainly assured of the near ap- 
proach of death. I return you thanks, my highly honored Lords, 
for having distinguished me with so many honors, which I have 
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by no means deserved, and for bearing so patiently with my many 
infirmities. I earnestly beseech you, that if, in anything, I have 
not performed my duty as I ought, you will ascribe it to my ina- 
bility and not to my disposition. I assure you, that I have always 
taken a deep interest in the welfare of this Republic ; but I must 
entreat you to pardon me, that I have effected so little in my pub- 
lic and private capacity, in comparison with what I ought to have 
done. 

As for the doctrines which you have heard from me, | testify to 
you, that I have not rashly nor uncertainly, but purely and sin- 
cerely taught the word entrusted to me of God, knowing that oth- 
erwise his indignation would already hang suspended over my 
head ; but now | am confident that my labors in the ministry have 
not been displeasing to Him. I make this declaration in the pre- 
sence of God, and before you the more willingly, as I have no 
doubt that Satan, after his usual manner, will raise up many vain, 
dishonest and giddy minded men, to corrupt the pure doctrines 
which you have heard from me.” 

Then, having exhorted them in many words, still to hope and 
trust in God, to keep his commandments, to live in peace, to 
execute judgement and justice, to watch against evil passions, and 
firmly to resist all temptations, he fervently commended them to 
God in prayer, imploring for them the gifts and guidance of the 
Holy Spirit in all their official duties, and then affectionately giving 
each of them his right hand, he bade them all farewell. They 
parted from him with tears as from a common father. 

His address to the ministers of Geneva, who were assembled in 
his room two days after, was worthy of the man, and of the occa- 
sion. He exhorted them to continue faithful in their work after 
his decease ; expressed to them his strong confidence, that God 
would preserve both the Republic and Church against all the 
threats of their enemies ; exhorted them to put away all divisions, 
and embrace one another with mutual charity, to consider what 
they owed to God and the church, and to hold fast the doctrines 
and discipline which he considered indispensable to the prosperity 
of true religion. Having thus given them what he thought to be 
his dying charge, he expressed his satisfaction that he had always 
lived with them in the sincere bonds of charity ; asked their for- 
giveness, if he had in the course of his sickness, manifested any- 
thing like a morose disposition ; and thanked them for discharging 
the duties of his office during his confinement. 

On the 19th of May, the life of Calvin being still prolonged, the 
ministers assembled once more at his house, to partake of the ac- 
customed meal in token of friendship, the week preceding the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s supper. As he approached the table 
with much difficulty, he said, ‘* I am come my brethren to sit with 
you for the last time at this table.” The scene affected them very 
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deeply. He offered the prayer, ate a little, and conversed cheer- 
fully. But before the repast was ended, he said, with a serene 
and pleasant countenance, J must be carried to my bed ; these walls 
will not prevent my union with you in spirit, although my body be 
absent. He was accordingly carried back to his bed, to rise no 
more. He lingered till the 27th of May, 1665, when in the “ full 
possession of his reason, without a struggle or a gasp, his breath 
ceased, and the spirit of this great doctrinal luminary of the refor- 
mation departed, about the going down of the sun.” He died in 
the fifty sixth year of his age, and the 29th of his ministry. 
(To be Continued ) 





THE BENEFITS OF SYSTEM IN OUR RELIGIOUS CHARITIES. 


A system of charity may be established by individuals for them- 
selves alone ; or by individuals associated together with a view to 
advance important objects. Individuals may establish a system of 
charity for themselves, by resolving to bestow a particular sum, 
every week. ‘Thus the brethren, in the apostles’ time, were di- 
rected to lay something by in store every Lord’s day. And 
many, in modern times, have agreed to bestow a small sum every 
week in religious charity. Or individuals may resolve to bestow, 
statedly, a particular proportion of their regular income. Numbers 
now living bestow a tenth of all their income, for objects connected 
with the general diffusion of the gospel. Persons may establish a 
system of charity, by resolving to bestow a particular sum, or a par- 
ticular proportion of their gains every month. Many in this way 
have made the contributions at the Monthly Concert, the medium of 
performing a regular course of religious charitable operations. Or 
persons may establish a system of charity, by resolving to bestow 
a particular sum every year. ‘This mode of giving is at present 
so common, as to need no illustration. 

Individuals, who are about establishing either of these systems of 
charity for themselves, may associate with others who are willing to 
do the same, and thus a regular charitable Society will be consti- 
tuted. Where several of these societies exist in one vicinity, they 
may connect themselves together by a mutual agreement, and pour 
their united streams of charity into the treasury of the Lord. And 
where an object of great and common interest is presented, suffi- 
cient to excite a whole community, the whole may be divided into 
associations of this nature, and thus a general system of religious 
charity may be organized. 

These remarks are intended to show what is meant by a system 
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of charity. I proceed now to point out some of the benefits of sys- 
tem, in our religious charitable operations. And, 

1. More will in this way be given, and with less embarrassment, 
than could be obtained by any other means. Little sums, regularly 
laid by in store, accumulate almost insensibly, and soon swell to a 
considerable amount. A few cents every week amount to 
dollars in the course of a year. Or a small proportion of 
the gains of any person, who is in flourishing circumstances, 
reserved statedly for charitable purposes, would in a little time 
amount toa sum that would probably surprise him. “ A num- 
ber of persons in the city of Boston engaged years ago to contri- 
bute a dollar, at every Monthly Concert; and they fulfilled their 
engagement.” And itis on this account, chiefly, that the contribu- 
tions at the Monthly Concert in Boston have been more regular, 
and more productive, than perhaps at any other place. A gentleman, 
of whom I have read, ‘‘ commenced business with very moderate 
prospects.” He determined to set apart a certain proportion of 
every gain, to be sacredly “ devoted to the service of God.” And 
by this means he was enabled to support wholly, for some part of 
the time, and to assist constantly “ in the support of an aged disci- 
ple” of Christ; “to contribute a weekly stipend for a poor and 
wretched family ;” and in the course of six months to contribute 
Jifteen dollars for the promotion of the general cause of religion. 
These instances, out of the many which might be mentioned, show 
how greatly and almost insensibly little sums, laid by for charitable 
purposes, increase ; and make it evident, that by bestowing our 
charities according to system, more will be given, and with less em- 
barrassment, than could be obtained in any other way. 

2. By bestowing our charities in this way, we shall be likely to 
save as much as we give. ‘This may seem paradoxical as first ; 
but both experience and reflection show it to be true. The gen- 
tleman referred to under the last particular, who, by devoting a 
certain proportion of his gains to charitable purposes, was enabled 
to accomplish so much good, adds, “ I have no doubt that the de- 
ductions made on every gain, have been saved in carefulness and 
economy.” It cannot be doubted, I think, that they were ; and 
that every person who should make the experiment, would come 
to the same result. He would find, that a systematical and con- 
sistent course of charitable operations would be a means of saving 
him as much as he -bestowed. There are good reasons why. it 
should be so. First of all, he would, if under a proper influence, 
secure for himself “ the blessing of God which maketh rich,” and 
which God has promised to bestow upon the consistently liberal. 
And besides; “ whoever adopts a system, with respect to his 
charities, will be likely to do his other business systematically. 
Whoever is conscientious and exact in complying with charitable 
claims upon him, will be so in his other concerns; and this will 
lead to the truest and best economy. He who devotes one part 
of every gain to promote the cause of God in the world, will not be 
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inclined to spend the other part thoughtlessly, extravagantly, or 
wickedly. ‘The bare fact of bestowing charity, provided it result 
from a proper motive, must have a moral influence on the heart, 
which will be felt and exhibited in the whole manner of living. 
And if these acts of Christian charity are carried into the common 
business of life, and multiplied to the number of any person’s gains, 
they must so bring into view, and hold up before the mind, the Gos- 
pel motives and rules of purity, honesty, and active diligence, as 
greatly to prevent poverty, and the numberless disappointments in 
pecuniary concerns, to which all men are liable.” Such are some 
of the reasons which will satisfy every reflecting person, that by 
forming and pursuing a wise and proper system of religious charity, 
we shall actually save as much as we give. Our system of charity 
will probably be more a gain to us, than a loss. 

3. If the charities of the Christian public are bestowed regularly 
and systematically, they can be expended to much better advantage. 
Every person, at all acquainted with business, knows, to how much 
better purpose he can employ his means, if he has them in his own 
hands, or if he has the means of knowing what they are, and at 
what time he may expect them, than though he is left, on these 
subjects, in suspense and uncertainty. Every such person will see, 
therefore, to how much greater advantage the charities of the 
Chistian public may be expended and applied, ifthey are bestowed 
according to some regular sytem. ‘Those to whom they are entrust- 
ed, knowing very nearly what sums they are to expect, and when to 
expect them, will be able to form their plans with wisdom and 
foresight. ‘They will be able to take the advantage of opportunities 
and circumstances, and to turn the means entrusted to them to the 
best account. 

4. The friends of religious charity, by being associated and or- 
ganized according to some general system, will inspire mutual con- 
fidence and strength. 'The work of diffusing the Gospel is one of 
great labor and difficulty ; and were any individual engaged in it 
alone, or with only a few to countenance and assist him, he would 
be likely to be soon discouraged. Or were there numbers engaged 
in it, but all laboring separately, without plan or union, the strength 
and confidence, which they might mutually impart, would be much 
diminished. But when the great work of religious charity is un- 
dertaken systematically—when its friends and promoters become 
regularly organized—each moving in his proper sphere, and doing 
his own work ; then they will appear and feel like the army of the 
Lord of hosts, will inspire mutual confidence and strength, and the 
noble work, in which they are engaged, will go forward with a 
steady and resistless progress. 

5. System, among the friends and supporters of Missions, will 
serve to give confidence to the Missionartes themselves. ‘Those 
beloved brethren and sisters, who have left their friends and homes 
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and perhaps their country, for the purpose of spreading the gospel 
among the heathen, are, under God, dependent on the churches 
and Christians whom they have left behind. And this dependence 
they must deeply feel. They feel that they are but the messen- 
gers of the churches, and can do little more than these churches, by 
their contributions, shall enable them to accomplish. With what 
interest, therefore, must they look to the contributions of the 
churches? And with what confidence it must inspire them in 
their arduous work, to find their brethren at home not only remem- 
bering them with affection and prayer, but establishing for their ben- 
efit a great and general system of religious charitable operation, 
through which the means of their usefulness are to be regularly 
supplied, and the donations of the cuurches are to flow out in one 
continual and unbroken stream. Perceiving that, by such a meas- 
ure, their earthly foundation is much strengthened, and their pros- 
pects of permanent usefulness increased ; they will be encouraged 
to enlarge the sphere of their labors, to form and to execute new 
plans of benevolence, and to make longer and greater inroads upon 
the territory of the enemy of souls. 

6. The friends and promoters of religious charity, by being sys- 
tematically organized can be more directly addressed—can be 
made more minutely acquainted with circumstances—agd their 
united strength can be more readily called forth, when special emer- 
gencies require it. If insulated or unconnected in their exertions, 
they will have no common centre of information and interest, and 
no individual among them will be able to make his voice heard, be- 
yond the little circle in which he separately moves. But if their 
operations become digested into a regular system, their case will 
be much altered, and improved. ‘They then can be addressed, di- 
rectly and at once, on any subject or occasion which is thought 
necessary. ‘They can be made acquainted with the same facts, 
the same plans, the same encouragements and wants. The same 
calls can be issued, and the same motives be made to bear, on all 
at once. ‘The promoters of religious charity would resemble, in 
this case, a well regulated army, moving steadily onward to their 
purpose, and directing their united energies against the enemies 
of their Lord, in sure and certain prospect of a speedy and decisive 
victory. 

7. A regular system of charitable operations would do away in 
great measure the necessity of special efforts.—Hitherto, the cause 
of religious charity has been sustained too much by efforts of this 
nature. A particular branch continues its expenditures, till it is 
brought into straits, perhaps to the borders of bankruptcy, when a 
vigorous and strained effort is made for its relief. From the seve- 
ral departments, these efforts follow each other, perhaps in quick 
succession, till the purses if not the patience of some good people 
are nearly exhausted. The times may have demanded efforts 
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such as these, and may still demand them; but they obviously 
ought to occur as seldom as possible. ‘They are attended with 
danger to the cause, and in some instances have resulted in more 
harm than good. But how shall they be dispensed with, and still 
the good work be carried on, unless the whole be resolved into a 
regular systematic operation? Let every object have its place, 
and its time, when its claims shall be promptly met and answered, 
and special efforts may at once cease. ‘The great moral machinery 
will move on without them, and without that danger from irreg- 
ular shocks and disturbances to which they are now too fre- 
quently subjected. 

8. By bestowing our charities according to system, they will 
be much more likely to be continued, and to be permanent. 
Without some regular digested system, Christians are liable to 
become careless and negligent in their contributions. Other calls 
are made, and are heeded, while the claims of the Lord’s treasury 
are forgotten or disregarded. This accounts for it, that where 
there is no system of religious charity, the contributions are so 
fluctuating, and so little to be depended on. But when the chari- 
ties of Christians are reduced to a system, there is more reason to 
hope they will be regular and permanent. ‘The system estab- 
lished, if it be entered into with zeal and spirit, may be expected to 
move on in its appointed course. The stream of charity may be ex- 
pected to run. Like the operations of nature, these benevolent 
operations will be steady and unfailing. The contributions of Chris- 
tians may be expected to be continued, and so far as practicable, to 
be increased. In this way, the work of spreading the Gospel may be 
expected to cease, only when the necessity for it ceases. It may be 
expected to go forward, with increasing energy and success, till 
“the knowledge of the Lord shall have covered the earth as the 
waters do the sea.” 

I have here noticed several advantages which may be expected 
to result, from reducing the charities of the Christian public as 
much as possible toa system. They are, in the general, obvi- 
ous, and such as can scarcely fail to be realized. In most other 
things, the advantages of system are universally acknowledged. 
But there is perhaps nothing to which system may be better ap- 
plied, and from which the benefits of it will be greater, than the 
religious charitable operations of the present day. 

It is to be hoped that this subject is beginning to be appreciated, 
and that the charitable operations of the day are gradually resolving 
themselves, more and more, into a regular, systematical form. Be- 
nevolent individuals are uniting themselves with others of a kin- 
dred spirit; smaller associations are combining their efforts, and 
constituting larger ones ; while these are conveying the collected 
treasures of their charity to some greater and more general in- 
stitution. By this means, the Christian community are coming 
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to act in union and concert, in promoting some of the noblest 
objects, which were ever presented to the mind of man. They 
are combining their efforts in one vast enterprise, to spread the re- 
ligion of their Saviour, and to make known his Gospel to every 
creature. ‘The Lord grant, that every attempt to systematize the 
charities of Christians may be productive of all those advantages 
which have been brought into view. 

Let every reader regard himself as bound to engage personally 
and zealously in that grand system of religious charity which is at 
present going into operation. ‘There is a station provided for ev- 
ery helper. ‘There is something for each of us to do. And it 
will be a comfort to us, when we come to die, to reflect that we 
have stood in our lot, and done what we could, for the cause of our 
Saviour. And when millennial scenes are ushered in, it will be an 
honor to us to be remembered, as those who have prayed and 
labored to advance them. Our children will then love to say, one 
to another, ‘“* These are the glorious things, on which the hearts 
and hopes of our fathers and mothers were fixed—for which they 
prayed with many tears—and for which they cheerfully contribut- 
ed of their store.”” Such areflection will be of more value to our 
children than an estate! They will choose rather to be known, as 
the descendants of those who have devoted themselves and their 
substance to the cause of God, than of those, who have amassed 
for them an earthly treasure. 


THE COMPARATIVE IMPORTANCE OF MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL 
CULTURE. 


Ir is somewhat remarkable; that with al] the attention which the 
subject of education has received, those institutions which have made 
the highest professions in this department of human culture, and 
which have actually accomplished most in the developementof mind, 
have in some instances done least in the developement and right 
formation of the moral affections. In the culture of intellect, it 
seems to have been forgotten that man has a heart—a_ heart sus- 
ceptible of being formed into a beauty and grandeur of character, 
of which many appear to have little conception. Such have been 
the disadvantages of education, in consequence of this neglect, 
that the best specimens of human character, as formed through 
the instrumentality of human cultivation, have been rare and 
isolated. In the successive ages of the world, there are, indeed, 
some distinguished and prominent examples of human excellence, 
both in kuowledge and in virtue. But the most distinguished 
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knowledge has too often been unaccompanied with virtue ; and the 
highest virtue has too often wanted the embellishments of know- 
ledge. A beautiful symmetry of intellect and character is rarely 
to be found. And, indeed, such examples could hardly be ex- 
pected, so long as the appropriate means of forming them are not 
employed. 

The cultivation of intellect is by no means to be depreciated. 
But intellectual acquisitions, without corresponding attainments in 
virtue to regulate and employ them, have too often furnished occa- 
sion for the poet’s affecting description of the prostitution of such 
endowments : 

“ Talents, angel-bright, 
If wanting worth, are shining instruments 
In false Ambition’s hand, to finish faults 
Illustrious, and give Infamy renown.” 

Parents seem to be gifted by nature for early cultivating the 
affections of their children. ‘The mother begins with her infant in 
her bosom. By her looks, and smiles, and incessant caresses, by 
every fond artifice which affection can invent, she awakens and 
calls into action the dormant affections in the bosom of her infant. 
Affection responds to affection ; the love of the parent calls forth 
the love of the child. And that is the most happy mother, who 
learns, by such a preparation on the basis of affection, to make her 
lessons of instruction a delight to her offspring. ‘The child begins 
to feel, before it begins to learn. Knowledge creeps into the soul 
through the medium of affection. And happy is that parent, or 
instructer, who shall never leave his pupil to feel that his lesson is 
a task. 

Here, between the mother and the nurseling in her arms, may 
be found the grand secret, the true charm of education. And it 
would be well, if the grave professors of the higher schools, of 
colleges even, would come down, and sit, and take lessons here, 
and mark well this infantile process of acquiring knowledge. The 
enticements and blandishments of affection, which beam from the 
eye and from every visible feature of the parent, awakening cor- 
responding emotions in the bosom of the child, make the attain- 
ment of every new idea a delight. ‘The liveliness of affection 
invigorates thought, suggests new trains of thought, and promotes 
inquiry ; and by this delightful process the mind may be led on, from 
one branch and from one degree of knowledge to another, insensible 
of labor and fatigue. The idea I wish to impressis this: that moral cul- 
ture, or the culture of the affections, should, if I may so speak, create 
a soil, in which the seeds of knowledge are to be implanted, and by 
the constant cultivation of which, knowledge is to be raised to matur- 
ity, and to the production of fruit. It is such a state of the heart 
which makes knowledge precious, incorporates it with the soul, 
and identifies enjoyment with proficiency. Moral excellence 
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should constitute the basis, the soil, of every intellectual acquisition. 
Virtue is the proper ballast of knowledge; and the latter is a dan- 
gerous possession without the former. 

But what shall the instructer assume, as the grand instrument 
of cultivating the heart? Where shall he look for the purest prin- 
ciples, by which to guide himself, and to form the growing affec- 
tions of his pupil? 1 answer—to the word of God. 

There is not a necessity, in the wide range of moral culture, 
from the earliest period of existence up to manhood,—and even 
down to the latest descent into the grave,—but a rule for it, and 
the best one possible, may be found in the Bible. Every move- 
ment of affection, with which the fond mother bends over her in- 
fant offspring, has something to promote and direct it on the sacred 
page. Every tender tie, that binds the parent to the child, and 
the child to the parent, in every successive period of life, is nour- 
ished and fostered there. Not a single virtuous feeling can spring 
up in the human heart in any period of human life, in any relation 
to God or man, but it has a counterpart, a delineation in the Bible. 
Every thing that man should be, and do, is there defined. And 
this is the “only proper, the only adequate rule, for the safest and 
highest culture of the affections. 

And here it is important to observe, there is such a thing as 
going to the Scriptures in an improper way. It is not uncommon 
to take the morality of the Bible as a guide in moral culture, and 
neglect its religion ; or to cultivate the principles of morality be- 
tween man and man, all those virtues of heart and accomplishments 
of manners, which grow out of such principles; and yet neglect 
entirely the cultivation of those principles, which define the rela- 
tions and obligations between God and man. In doing this, it may 
indeed be said, with some show of truth, that we take the Bible 
for a guide ; but we take it in an improper way. We take it, not 
as it is set before us by its all-wise and benevolent Author. The 
Bible should be taken as a whole; and who does not know, that 
it is emphatically a book of religion ? that religion is its grand sub- 
ject, its body, its soul? It reveals God, and asserts its claims as 
coming from God. It records the primitive, and attests the apos- 
tate character of man. It discloses a long series of dispensations 
preparatory to the opening of a remedial system. It announces 
the birth of a Saviour, reveals his character, records his acts, his 
sufferings and atoning death, and attests his mediatorial offices in 
heaven. It makes the whole economy of Providence here on 
earth, and its own entire volume of inspiration, to cluster around 
the Saviour, as a grand luminary, a central point of attraction and 
effulgence, for whom, and for the objects of whose kingdom, this 
world is permitted to stand, and the : Bible itself has been revealed. 
It opens the doctrine of repentance and faith, as the only possible 
law of the sinner’s salvation ; so that whatever virtue he may have, 
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without repentance it will be of no avail; and whatever works of 
righteousness he may have wrought out by any other law than 
that of faith, it will answer him no purpose in the day of his trial. 
The Bible asserts the claims of Jehovah for the recovery of the 
alienated affections of the sinner, through Jesus Christ. It makes 
this demand, as the first duty which the sinner can render to God 
with acceptance ; as a duty without which he can never be prop- 
erly qualified for any other. 

It is religion, therefore, which constitutes the primary and grand 
topic of the Bible. Religion is the errand on which these sacred 
pages come to us from God. They are all clad and filled with the 
subject of religion. ‘This is inscribed upon their front, and gives 
life, and soul, and consequence to the whole system of revelation. 

But what sort of religion is that of which we have been speak- 
ing, and which the Bible reveals? It is not a religion for creatures 
who dwell in heaven, and need no repentance ;—but for man in 
his fallen state—for sinners. It is a religion which demands of 
every individual to whom it comes, to begin the work with himself, 
asasinner. ‘The first acts and first duties required of him are, to 
renew his allegiance to God by repentance, and to secure his title 
to favor and acceptance by faith. If he does not begin here, he 
can do nothing which will be accepted. 

If we do not use the Bible for the purpose for which it was 
given, we virtually reject and deny it. It cannot otherwise be the 
means of spiritual purification. We might as well scatter the drops 
of rain upon the ocean to freshen it, or the snow upon the surface 
of a bitter fountain to make it sweet. The saltness and the bitter- 
ness would still be there. Just so it s, in bringing the morality of 
the Bible to the human heart, without its religion. The deep de- 
pravity within remains unsubdued, and is only modified as to the 
form of its exhibition. 

Believing this, and deeply solicitous for the highest good of 
those committed to his charge, the wise instructer will watch with 
a steady and a prayerful eye over their dispositions in regard to 
religion. He will feel, too, habitually, that the most important 
object of education is unattained, so long as the heart remains un- 
subdued by the saving power of evangelical truth. 
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Dyspepsy ForesTatiep anp Resisrep: or Lectures on Diet, 
Regimen, and Employment. Delivered to the Students of Am- 
herst College. By Enwarv Hrrencock, Professor of Chem- 
istry and Natural History. Amherst: J. S. & C. Adams. 
pp- 360. 


Every body now-a-days knows that something besides medicine 
is necessary for the prevention and cure of dyspepsia ; and almost 
every body who has -suffered, or thinks he has suffered, or fears 
that he shall suffer, from this malady, has some notion about a 
course of diet or regimen which he regards as a specific cure for 
it. Unhappily the disease continues, notwithstanding the multitude 
of remedies at every body’s hand; and perhaps has never pre- 
vailed more extensively among all classes of people than it does at 
the present day. 

The difficulty, which is inherent in the very nature of the case 
is, that the human body is not a mere mechanical apparatus, ca- 
pable of being regulated by fixed principles and arbitrary laws. A 
man may eat by rule, if he pleases, and drink by rule, and walk 
by rule, and sit by rule, and study by rule, and sleep by rule; but 
the stomach will not digest by rule. Accordingly we find, almost 
without exception, that the man who constantly aims at directing 
his diet and regimen by fixed rules, is overwhelmed with dyspepsia. 
When we see a man (what we often do see) asking if this be 
wholesome, or that unwholesome, if this is good for the bile, or 
that bad for the stomach, instead of receiving the good gifts of a 
kind Providence with cheerful thankfulness, we may regard it as 
settled, that he is either a confirmed dyspeptic, or far advanced in 
the way to become one. In truth, the dyspeptic as really wanders 
from kis duty as the epicure, when he so anxiously asks, “ What 
shall I eat ; and what shall I drink?” And the answer, if it may 
be so applied, (as we trust it may without offence,) may with pro- 
priety be addressed to almost every man who has any tolerable 
pretensions to health, ‘ Eat what is set before you, asking no ques- 
tions.’ So long as invalids will go to tea with a pocket-full of 
dyspepsia bread, or to dinner with a store of mutton chops, (and 
we are not wnagining cases which have not occurred,) for fear that 
the fare of their host will not be sufficiently homely for their mor- 
bid stomachs, so long we shall have no lack of invalids. The im- 
portance of the matter of eating and drinking is thus as truly over- 
rated by the dyspeptic as by the epicure; but with this difference 
in the result, that while the latter obtains, in some degree, the 
pleasure which is the object of his pursuit, the former cuts himself 
off from that rational enjoyment, with which it is the obvious design 
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of the Creator that his creatures should receive his bounty. We 
will not say which course is the most injurious to health ; because 
where both are wrong, it is not necessary to compare the evils 
resulting from them. We will only remark, that while, on the 
one hand, a devotion to the pleasures of the table, for the sake of 
those pleasures, is most debasing to the moral character, and de- 
structive to health, on the other hand, it should not be forgotten, 
that a temperate and proper use of food is, by the very constitution 
of our bodies, necessarily accompanied by sensations of pleasure. 
And this pleasure is not only essential to the cheerfulness that 
makes a part of the thankful recognition of the goodness of the 
Giver of all our good things, with which a,Christian receives the 
bounties of Providence, but is indispensable also to a sound di- 
gestion. 

Shall every individual then be left to the unrestrained indulgence 
of his appetites, without any guidance or direction as to the extent 
to which their gratification may be useful or safe? Far from it ;— 
although we are not quite sure that even this were not better, so far as 
health alone is concerned, than the rule-making and rule-breaking 
system which prevails so much at the present day. But we are 
not driven to the adoption of either alternative. The remedy is a 
simple one. ‘There are in this, as in every other line of conduct, a 
few general principles, which it is easy for every man in health to 
adopt, and which, if he adheres to them with tolerable regularity, 
soon become matters of habitual practice, without either thought 
or care about them. ‘There is the same difference between such 
a course, and living by rules which are to be ever present to the 
mind, that there is between the condition of a well regulated 
community and that of an arbitrary despotism. The good citizen, 
in a community like ours, feels himself as free, in all the common 
actions of life, while he is strictly conforming to the laws of the 
land, as if no laws were in existence ; but the subject of a despot 
is often made to feel the weight of arbitrary authority in mat- 
ters, of themselves, of little moment. 

We have said that our remedy is simple and easy of appli- 
cation. It is so to those who live for any of the real purposes 
of life. He who lives only that he may live, whether it be the 
epicure, who seeks only to gratify his appetite, or the dyspeptic, 
who studies only to preserve his health, will find it too simple 
for his purpose. It will afford too little occupation for his thoughts, 
to feed the sensual anticipations and reflections of the one, or the 
self-denying, self-sacrificing spirit of the other. It supposes, too, 
that the individual who applies it is in tolerable health, ‘ ‘They 
that are sick have need of the physician.” It is as vain, and is 
more difficult, for a sick man to undertake to direct the course of 
his diet, than it is for him to prescribe his own medicines. 
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The plan here suggested supposes some knowledge of those gen- 
eral principles to which we have alluded. ‘The common sense of 
most men were quite sufficient for this purpose, were it not for the 
abundance of what may be called false-knowledge, which has gone 
forth in the world. Where everybody is so wise, a little teaching 
becomes necessary ;—and this is what is given in the work before 
us. The author does not, it is true, draw the line so strongly as we 
have done, between the general principles which should govern a 
man’s conduct, and a system of rules to apply to his every-day ac- 
tions ; indeed, he seems to us to have rather a fondness for specific 
rules. But his Lectures are addressed to young men, who, if they 
follow his directions enough to imbibe the principles upon which 
they are founded, may easily forget the rules themselves. 

These Lectures were delivered to the students of Amherst Col- 
lege, during the last spring term, and were passed immediately 
through the press, very nearly, it should seem, as they were deliv- 
ered. We think this haste is to be regretted. For although the 
author disdains any very anxious desire to satisfy the expectations 
of “ the professed critic,” we trust he would not regard it unworthy 
his attention to render his work, in its style and address, as well as 
in matter, acceptable to all classes of readers. ‘There is a collo- 
quial style of writing, which may appear very well in a lecture, and 
even add force and vivacity to the subject, which, when the work is 
printed and read by others, becomes offensive to good taste. We feel 
constrained to say, there is not a little of this in the lectures before 
us. ‘The title itself is not remarkable, either for its good taste, or 
the modesty of its pretensions. But we pass these things by, as 
matters that may easily be corrected in a future edition. 

The basis upon which all the rules of our author in respect to 
diet are founded, is a rigid observance of temperance, both in eating 
and drinking. In this, we must heartily concur with him. And 
generally, in regard to the rules themselves we should be ready 
to agree with him, although we should not be equally ready to as- 
sent to all the remarks by which their observance is recommended. 

In his earnestness to enforce the importance of temperance, we 
think the author sometimes over-estimates the magnitude and ex- 
tent of the evils, arising from an excess in eating; (those from 
drinking spirits can hardly be over-estimated.) For example he 
says :— 

“‘ God has so constituted the human frame, that if properly treated, it will en- 
dure to old age, and rarely, if ever, be subject tothe attacks of disease. Disease, 
in most cases, is the consequence of intemperance in diet. A man dies ofa 
fever, or of apoplexy, or other violent disorders, and men generally consider 
it as his unavoidable fate ; whereas, in the majority of instances, it is the con- 
sequence of long continued excess in diet. Had the man followed the rigid 
rules on this subject, which experience has pointed out, probably he would have 


escaped the acuto disease that ended his days, and in extreme old age, have 
sunk in mere decay.” 
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That much of the disease which physicians have to contend with, 
and patients to suffer, is produced by excesses in diet will not be 
denied ; but it surely requires no argument to show, that not all, 
or nearly all, is thus produced ; that human institutions have not so 
perverted the designs of God’s Providence, as to change the whole 
race of mankind from a healthy vigorous state, sinking into the grave 
only “ in extreme old age,” to their present liability to sickness and 
death, at every period, in infancy, in childhood, in youth, as well 
as in vigorous adult age, and in the decline of life. 

The author has been misled by his medical authorities. He 
quotes indeed from those of high name and distinguished merit. 
But he is not aware, (and who but a physician can be fully aware?) 


how great deductions, must be made from the statements and opin- 
ions of most medical writers, especially where their observations 
flow from the summit of some favorite theory. ‘The same thing 
would probably hold true in the other professions. But be that as 
it may, in medical science, scarcely an opinion or a statement can 
be imagined so extravagant, that authority may not be found for it 
in the writings of men of high name. Most of these indeed are to 
be sought in the darker periods of human knowledge. But in our 
own day, ingenious men love to theorize ; and the love of theory 
accumulates facts always on one side of a question only. 

Besides, our author occasionally bestrides his pegasus himself; 
and when fairly mounted, he skims along with a velocity which ob- 
scures a little the distinctness of his perception. Successive ob- 
jects strike his view with such rapidity that the spaces between them 
are overlooked. We know not how else he finds so much good 
eating in the world; although he finds medical authority for the 
opinion, which he quotes repeatedly with approbation, “ that almost 
every man, woman, and child, in this country, habitually eats and 
drinks twice as much every day, on a moderate estimate, as is 
necessary.” We do not, indeed, profess to have watched very mi- 
nutely the mode of living of our neighbors, and therefore would not 
speak too confidently on this subject. But our avocations some- 
times lead us into other people’s houses at the hours of meals ; and 
truly our country friends far exceed their city brethren in luxurious 
living, if the following is not a somewhat exaggerated description of 
the ordinary diet of “ literary and religious men.” The example 
is selected from those of “ the latter description,” [religious men, | 
«‘ who are considered temperate and respectable,” and is given as 
«the ordinary fare of such a family for one day.” 

“* Probably a majority of sedentary and literary men among us make use of 
meat for breakfast ; and generally of two kinds. Accompanying this, there 
must be bread and potatoes, salt, pepper, pickles, and sometimes eggs, &c. In 
addition to these, there must be toast or warm cakes, or biscuit and butter, and 
cheese. At dinner, there are usually two gerts of meat, accompanied by bread, 
potatoes, gravies, pickles, and various other vegetables and condiments. After 
this comes a pudding ; then bread, cheese, and butter, at least ; or if not a pud- 
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ding, bread, cheese, butter and pie; and not unfrequently some kind of fruit 
closes the repast. At supper there must be bread, or biscuit, cheese, and 
butter, and generally preserves, with the addition of some kind of cake, or pie, 
and sometimes both.” 

“ When the same family invite their friends to dine, or sup with them, there 
must be an additionto the dinner, of at least a third kind of meat, and one or two 
other pies, custards, &c. To the supper there must be added dried beef, or 
beefs tongue, pastry, preserves, custards, and two or three kinds of cake,—the 
loaf cake—the pound cake—the sponge cake, &c.—of all things the most unfit 
to put into a sedentary person’s mouth. Not long after tea—which must also be 
so unreasonably strong as to produce wakefulness through the best part of the 
night, there come other temptations in the form of fruits, nuts, jellies, trifles, 
&e. And we must recollect, also, that it is the general custom of the guests, 
on such occasions, to partake of a portion at least, of nearly every variety of 
food and drink that is here presented to them.” 

“T say nothing here of those extensive and ridiculous fashionable parties 
among the gay and worldly minded, where the chief object seems to be to exclude 
common sense and prudence, and to do all that is possible, by food, drink and 
folly, to ruin the health and the morals: but I speak of the manner in which 
many temperate men of public education—many professors of religion, many 
ministers of the Gospel, live nearly every day—and of the manner in which they 
are wont to entertain their friends, when they invite them to a common social 
entertainment.” 

We cannot but suspect that professor H. has mistaken the ex- 
pressions of kindness of some of his female friends, “ on hospitable 
thoughts intent,” for their ordinary provision for their households ; 
and that he was really partaking of a feast, especially provided 
for an esteemed guest, when he supposed himself only sharing 
a family dinner. They will in future better know how to do 
him honor, by a “simple dish,” of ‘ meat, bread, potatoes and 
salt.” For ourselves, we have known many, in our humble sphere, 
who often think of making out a meal from “ asingle dish,” in the 
sense in which our author uses this phraseology ; and we had not 
thought of regarding them as wonderful specimens of temperance 
in so doing. 

Neither does it appear to us that the author has much occasion 
for the apprehension, to which he so often alludes, that he will be 
thought to restrict too closely the quantity of food which he allows. 
Except in the mere feeling of living by weight, the man who is 
allowed his ‘ twelve to sixteen ounces” of meat and vegetables, and 
fourteen to twenty-four ounces of liquids, would seem to us to have 
very little reason to cry out against “ starvation.” And if we take 
a pretty liberal interpretation of his description of what he regards 
as a “single dish,” he need be no cynic who shall be satisfied 
with the variety allowed. 

The fourth lecture was written as a prize essay on the use of 
alcohol and other narcotics, and has been separately published 
under the direction of the American Temperance Society. It is 
written with more care, and consequently in better style, than the 
rest of the book. 

In reference to the use of distilled spirits, this essay is a highly 
valuable production. It takes a judicious and practical view of 
the indispensable importance of abstaining from them habitually 
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and entirely, and applies the subject with great force and energy 
to the condition of literary young men, whose situation and pros- 
pects promise such an extensive influence upon the well being of 
society. 

In regard to the subject of wines, we think discrimination neces- 
sary, and we regret to find that Professor H. “ groups” them with 
spirit, opium, and tobacco, “as alike to be rejected, because they 
agree in being poisonous in their nature,” ‘ unnecessary to the 
healthy, incapable of affording nourishment to the body, fascinating 
to diseased appetite, and destructive to property, health, and life.” 
“They ought, therefore, to be all proscribed together.” Of a great 
proportion of the wine sold in our country, this may be true; and 
perhaps even more might be safely said. For the fact is, that though 
it bears the name of wine, it is not such in reality. It is “a vicious 
counterfeit,” a drugged, adulterated mixture, variously prepared, 
according to the taste and skill of the manufacturer, and which 
cannot be too cautiously meddled with. Our remarks will have 
respect to real wine, and our principal object in making them will 
be to caution the friends of temperance from weakening their ef- 
forts, by dividing on this point. ‘There is nothing, unless it be a 
remission of effort in this cause, we should so much deprecate, 
as division. ‘The true state of the case, we conceive to be this: 
All agree that intemperance with wine is no more to be encour- 
aged, or tolerated, than intemperance with distilled spirits. On 
the other hand, we believe that all, or nearly all, will agree, that 
there is not produced the same injury to the constitution by a 
moderate use of wine, even although it be habitual, nor the same 
direct and: immediate tendency to intemperance, which are the 
necessary effects of the habitual use of spirits in any quantity, 
however small the beginning. If therefore wine is to be retained 
in use among temperate men, it is not as the means of intempe- 
rance, but because the moderate use of it is believed by some to 
be innocent and safe, if not decidedly beneficial. If on the other 
hand, it is to be rejected, it is not because it is “ poisonous in its 
nature,” but because the moderate use of it is thought to be too 
liable to run into excess to be safe, and to take something from 
the force of the arguments against the use of spirits. In either 
view of the case, it rests upon ground entirely different from that 
of ardent spirits ; and to denounce it in the same terms is, in our 
view, injudicious, both because it gives offence to some decided 
and zealous friends of a good cause, and because it weakens the 
foree of argument and language as applied to the more important 
article. 

We have neither time nor room for a particular examination 
of the remaining parts of these lectures, which relate chiefly 
to regimen and employment. It is, however, but justice to 
the author, and to ourselves, to say, that if we were to do 
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this, we should find much less, in which our opinion would 
differ from his, than we have in regard to diet. ‘The author has 
just views of the importance of exercise, and if he should succeed, 
as we trust he may, in enforcing his views upon the officers and 
members of our colleges, he will accomplish much in promoting 
their prosperity, in the best sense of the word. His allowance of 
from seven to eight hours for sleep, will be thought sufficiently 
liberal, by any student. On the subject of clothing, we hoped to 
have found some remarks on walking in cloaks, so com- 
mon in some colleges, and in no very cold weather. As they 
impede a free use of the limbs in exercise, promote slovenliness 
in dress and manners, and distort and deform the person, they 
ought to be discarded, except in journeys, during the winter. 

We have already said, that the leading principle of these lec- 
tures is to recommend temperance, both in eating and drinking, 
as the only proper foundation of health. They also urge the 
importance of a regular course of exercise, attention to clothing, 
proper hours of sleep, &c. In all these respects, the tendency of 
the work is altogether useful. We have differed from the author 
in some points of detail, but not in his great principles; and we 
are persuaded that these differences will be diminished, when he 
gives his work a thorough revisal, such as his plan of publication 
precluded before it was printed.—This volume well deserves, and 
we are happy to learn is receiving, an extensive patronage. _If most 
people believe only half of it, and reduce it to practice, they will 
find themselves richly compensated for its purchase and perusal. 


Tue ImporTANCE AND Necessity oF CHRISTIANS CONSIDERING 
Jesus Curist IN THE EXTENT OF HIS HIGH AND GLORIOUS 
Cuaracter. 4 Sermon preached at the South Church in Bos- 
ton. By Samuel Hopkins, A. M., Minister of the Gospel in 
Great Barrington. Boston: Kneeland & Adams. 1768. 
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In the Memoirs of Dr. Hopkins, written by himself, we find the 
following paragraph : “In 1768, a Sermon which I preached 
the Old South Meeting House in Boston was published, at the 
desire of a number of the hearers. The title of it is, ‘ The Im- 
portance and Necessity of Christians considering Jesus Christ in 
the extent of his high and glorious Character.’ The text Heb. 
iii. 1. It was composed with a design to preach it in Boston, as 
I expected soon to go there, under a conviction that the doctrine 
of the Divinity of Christ was much neglected, if not disbelieved, by 
a number of the ministers of Boston.” p. 95. 
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A copy of this sermon has recently fallen into our hands; and 
as more than sixty years have elapsed since its delivery - publi- 
cation, and prob: ably few now living have ever seen it, or have 
any knowledge of its contents; we have thought it might faves 
our readers to be furnished with some account of it, accompanied 
with free extracts. A notice of this kind, while it may serve as a 
memorial of one of the most eminent and excellent of the last 
generation of ministers in New England, will show, at the same 
time, how the doctrine of Christ’s proper divinity was estimated, 
what stress was laid upon it, with what vigilance it was guarded, 
and with what ability defended, by faithful men who have lived 
before us. It will show, too, that exclusiveness, as it is now call- 
ed, is not peculiar to the present generation ; that sixty years ago, 
when suspicions of Arianism were first entertained, and numbers 
were disposed to regard the sone error, if not with compla- 
cency, at least without apprehe nsion, there were those who dared 
to lift a stro if voice against it, to sn an alarm to the slumber- 
ing churches, and to give promine ney to the sentiment that all who 
did not “ consider Jesus Christ in the extent of his high and glori- 
ous character,” as ‘‘God manifest in the flesh,” were virtually 
guilty of denying him. It will further show, that the predictions 
which were then uttered, as to the results of a departure from the 
fundamental doctrises of the Gospel, have been more than real- 
ized ; and that those, at that period, who pretended there was no 
danger, and urged the exercise of an indiscriminate charity, were 

either themselves corrupted, or grossly deluded. 

The sermon is from these words: ‘‘ Wherefore, holy brethren, 
partakers of the heavenly calling, consider the apostle and High 
Priest of our profession, Christ Jesus.” ‘The august, wonder- 
ful, infinitely grand and glorious personage spoken of in the text, 
called the ‘apostle and High Priest of the Christian’s profession, 
and who is represented as most worthy of the constant and earnest 
attention of all Christians,” is the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The plan of the author led soaa to inquire, first, “* What is im- 
plied in the exhortation and command here given, to consider 
Christ Jesus?” And, secondly, Of whi at use and importance is 
it to all Christians thus to consider Christ ?” 


“ To consider Christ Jesus implies a degree of true discerning 
and understanding with respect to the character of Christ; for 
where there is nothing of this, Christ is not considered at all. if 
his true character is not unde rstood or known in any degree, then 
he is not the object of the thoughts and attention of the mind, but 
something else which is different from it: for that is never the ob- 
ject of a person’ s thoughts and consideration, of which he has no true 
tdea and conception at all. T wo persons may have entirely differ- 
ent and opposite notions of Christ Jesus: those of one may be 
agreeable to the truth, by which Christ’s true and real character is 
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extant in his mind : those of the other may be essentially and wholly 
wrong and false; yet they may use the same name to express their 
different and opposite ideas and notions, and ascribe them to the 
same person, whom they agree to call Jesus Christ. In this case, 
whatever thoughts and exercises the latter has about what he calls 
Christ, it is certain he does not truly consider this person, but 
something else. And his views and exercises may not be properly 
called Christian ; for they are really the reverse.” 

“Nor can they be properly said to consider Christ Jesus, who 
leave out of their view the most essential and important part 
of his character ; and in all their thoughts of him sink him down 
infinitely lower, and make him infinitely less than he really is. To 
consider Christ Jesus is to understand and keep in view that in his 
person and character which infinitely distinguishes him from all 
others, and in which his truest excellence and glory and sufficiency 
as High Priest,—as Mediator and the Saviour of sinners, chiefly 
consists.” 

*‘ This consideration also implies a steady, engaged attention of 
heart to this object, by which Christ Jesus may be, as it were, 
always present to the mind, and it may be hereby enlarged, and 
take in more and more of this grand and glorious object, and so 
‘grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.’ ”’ 


The importance—to all Christians—of thus considering the 
great apostle and High Priest of their profession, is urged from the 
following considerations : 

1. The knowledge of Jesus Christ, considered in the extent, 
greatness and glory of his character, comprises the whole of Chris- 
tian knowledge. 


“Tn the knowledge of Jesus Christ is implied and comprised the 
highest and most clear knowledge of God, of the divine character 
and perfections, and the most important and glorious works of God. 
He who knows Christ, knows the truths and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity : He understands the precepts and duties of it: He knows 
where his true interest lies ; what is true enjoyment and happiness, 
and the way in which the children of men may obtain it. In a 
word, he is at the fountain head of knowledge and wisdom. There- 
fore St. Paul turned all his attention to this great High Priest, 
and desired and ‘determined not to know anything save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified.’ 


2. Jesus Christ is an unbounded, infinite object of knowledge. 


‘Tle is so great and glorious a personage, and his works are so 
grand and wonderful, and of such infinite and amazing influence 
and consequence, that a finite mind may be all attention to him, 
and expatiate and enlarge in views of him, without ever coming to 
an end, or seeing all that belongs to him. He is so great, and so 
much is comprehended in him, that however enlarged and grand 
ideas the Christian has of him already, they may, by further 
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consideration and study, be still increased, and swift advances made 
without end.” 


3. All Christian holiness and true happiness consist summarily in 
beholding and considering the high and glorious character of Jesus 


Christ. 


“Hence Christ asks for the redeemed, as that in which their hap~ 
piness will consist, that they may be where he is, and behold him in 
the glory of his Mediatorial character. His words are remarkable. 
‘Father, I will that they also whom thou hast given me, be with me 
where I am; that they may behold my glory which thou hast given 
me.’ Jesus Christ is, and will always be, the grand medium of all 
divine communications of knowledge, holiness and enjoyment to the 
creature, especially to the redeemed. He is, in this respect, ‘ the 
bread of life,’ on whom all depend for life and enjoyment. Andthe 
more Christians in this world behold the glory of Christ, and con- 
stantly attend to and consider him, the more holy and happy are 
they. For he is their only support and comfort, and on him they 
hang all their hopes.” 


4. Jesus Christ, in all the greatness and glory of his character, 


is to the Christian the only ground of pardon and acceptance. 

“ Christ’s ability and sufficiency to make atonement for sin, and 
obtain eternal salvation for sinners, so far consists in his greatness 
and dignity, or the excellence and worthiness of his person and char- 
acter, that were it not for these he could have made no atonement at 
all. Were he not a person of infinite dignity and worthiness, and so 
higher, infinitely higher than the heavens, even a divine person and 
truly God, he would be infinitely far from being able to make atone- 
ment for the least sin. If all the angels in heaven, however great, 
worthy and numerous they are, while yet they are no more than 
creatures, should unite to interpose in the behalf of one sinner, who 
had been guilty of but one sin, and that the least that is possible ; 
and offer their worthiness, yea, their whole eternal interest and hap- 
piness, and to subject themselves to perfect, eternal misery for his 
sake, that he might, out of respect to this, be pardoned, and received 
to the rewards of eternal life: I say, should all the angels in heaven 
thus interpose, the proposal and offer would not only be rejected, 
but would itself be an act of high rebellion, and carry in it a contempt 
of God and his law, and a virtual justifying the sinner and taking 
his part against God.” 

“If therefore Christ was not infinitely higher and greater than all 
the angels in heaven, and did he not exceed them infinitely in ex- 
cellence and worth, he could not be an High Priest, in whom sin- 
ners might reasonably put any trust for pardon and acceptance with 
God. Yea, on such a supposition, trusting in him would not only 
be unsafe and dangerous, but direct rebellion against God and highly 
criminal.”’* 

* What then shall we say of those who profess to trust in a mere creature for all this ; 
which is the case of all who deny the Divinity of Christ 7—And what shall be said of 


those who trust in their own righteousness to recommend them to God, under whatever 
profession this is done? This is daring presumption, and high handed wickedness, being 
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5. The true Christian hopes for redemption from the power of 


)} 
sin only through Christ in his high and exalted character. 

‘¢ When a person sees what sin is, what fast hold it has of him, how 
deep and strongly it is rooted in his heart, how powerful and vari- 
ous are the workings of it, how grievous and deadly are the disor- 
ders aud wounds of his sinful heart, utterly incurable by any finite 
wisdom and power ; I say, when a person becomes acquainted with 
his state in this respect, he finds he wants a Redeemer and Saviour 
infinitely powerful, wise and good ; and that any other would be in- 
finitely insufficient for him. He therefore could have no hope of re- 
demption from sin by Christ, did he not view him as infinitely greater 
and more sufficient than any mere creature. But when he beholds and 
considers Christ in the height of his character, as being infinitely 
wise, powerful and good, with whom nothing is impossible, he with 
confidence and joy commits his disordered, sinful, wretched soul into 
his hands, assured that he is able to cure and sanctify his heart, and 
make him perfectly holy.” 

** Many a person, ignorant of the nature of sin, and of the degree 
of extent and power sin had in his heart, has seen no need that he 
stood in of an infinite Redeemer. But not so the true Christian. 
He finds he wants a Redeemer to deliver him from sin, and bring 
him to perfect holiness, who is higher than the heavens, has creat- 
ing power, and is able to subdue all things unto himself.” 


6. Christians should well understand, and keep in view, the 
true character of Him, in whose name they are directed to pray. 


“To ask in the name of Christ, is to depend on his worthiness 
alone, as that on account of which we shall be accepted and heard. 
Therefore asking in his name supposes and implies a view and 
sense of heart of his greatness and worthiness. So far as the infi- 
nitely excellent and worthy character of Christ is out of sight and 
disregarded by any one, just so far he is without a true spirit of 
prayer, and does not ask in Christ’s name.” 


7. It belongs to the character of Christians that ‘ whatsoever 
they do, in word or deed, they do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus.’ Col. iii. 17. “ But this is to do all in a view and sense 
of his true character. Hence it appears, that Christians in no 
case exercise themselves and act agreeably to their profession, 
unless they keep in view and rightly consider the character of 
Jesus Christ.” 

The considerations here urged are as true now, and altogether as 
important, as they were at the time when they were uttered. Are 
there not numbers at this day, and some who profess the Ortho- 
dox faith, who have no just conceptions of the importance and 
necessity of entertaining right views respecting the Saviour ? They 
a direet Opposition to the divine character, s | | In 
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hear persons speak respectfully of Christ, representing him as a 
¢ 3 } 

teacher sent from God, and professing to regard him as their Lord 

and Master ; and this, itis thought, is quite enough. There need 


be no inquiry whether the personage of whom they speak is really 


the Christ of the New ‘Testament, or amere fic tion of thi ir own 
imagining. Butif he is not the Saviour revealed in the Bible, the 


great apostle and High Priest of the Christian’s profession, how 
can he make an atonement for sin, or deliver from its reigning 
power, or open a way of access to God, or be to his people a 


foundation of hope, or a Redeemer in whom they may safely trust 
to secure the salvation of their souls? 

The discourse concludes with three reflections. 

1. How important is it that Christ ld be preached, in all the 
grandeur and glory of his character. 

“* Many professed preachers of the Gospel have been greatly de- 


ficient here. Many leave Christ very much, or altogether, out of 
their preaching: or leave out the most essential part of his charac- 
ter, and never bring it into view in allthey say of him. They often 
use the name of Christ, and have much to say about him: but all 
they say of him is either not true, and so gives him a wrong and 
false character; or if true, it falls short 
yea, leaves the most essential part of it, ar 
sidered as comprizing all its glory, whol 
neglected.” 


of his whole character ; 
id what may be justly con- 
ly out, unthought of and 





*¢ However the multitude may admire preachers of this sort, it is 
certain the true Christian will not be fed, but famish and starve un- 
der such preaching as this, while tha lich is the proper sup- 
port, food and life of his soul, even Christ in his true and glorious 
character, is not set before him.” 

“€ What then shall we say of those who expressly deny the Divinity 
of Christ, and represent him as no more than a mere creature! If 
they do not preach Christ who silently | over his Divine dignity 
and glory, infinitely the greatest, and most essential part of his 
character, and without which is nothing in his person and 
character that n be the r round of hope, support and 
life to the true Christian ; must not they » expressly deny that he 
is the true God, and consequent! hat he is only a mere crea- 
ture, be justly looked upon and preaching against Christ, 
and perverting and overt! the whole Gospel? ‘They may 
speak in strong terms, and high and is strains of the dignity 
and excellence of Christ. But when sonsidered that, whatever 
pompous words they use, they are 1 to one infinitely belov 
God, being but a mere creature, all they n this head, is really 
nothing but unmeaning jargon, wh infinitely dishonorable to 
Christ, and leaves the Christian hout any true ground of hope 
and comfort.’’ 

“ He feels that no person can make atonement for him but one of 
infinite dignity and worth, who h Y 7 infinitely great to offer. 
And did he not sce and believe in su , he must sink intoabso 
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lute despair ; and could not reasonably desire that any mercy should 
be showed to him. He therefore who denies the divinity of Christ, 
does what he can to rob the Christian of all his treasure—of all 
his hopes—of all his salvation! And the reason why he himself 
wants no greater mediator and saviour than a mere creature, and 
calls that an atonement for sin which such an one has made, and 
trusts in it, is his blindness and insensibility with respect to his own 
character, which is grounded in his shocking insensibility to the 
glory of the divine character, and enmity to it.” 


"XT 


Mr. H. here considers the question, “‘ Whether they who be- 
lieve the divinity of Jesus Christ, and trust in him for pardon and 
salvation, may and ought to have charity for those, and look on 
them as good Christians, who expressly deny this doctrine, and 
represent those as idolators who pay any regards and honors to 
him which may not be given to a mere creature ?” 


“These persons have in truth infinitely different ideas and 
thoughts of Jesus Christ, and consequently must differ in the lead- 
ing and essential doctrines of Christianity ; so that they do not all 
know and acknowledge the true and only Saviour, or believe in the 
same person and character. If he who believes in Jesus Christ as 
a divine person, as truly God, and places all his hopes of salvation 
by him on this foundation, is right, which he must think himself to 
be ; then he who denies this article is wrong; and so wrong, that 
he does, in the view of the other, leave out of his thoughts and reli- 
gion infinitely the greatest and most glorious part of the character of 
the Mediator, even so as quite to spoil it and render it worthless. 
How can these two walk together, who are so far from being agreed 
that they oppose each other most directly in the highest and most 
leading article of Christianity, in their infinitely different and oppo- 
site notions of the character of the author of it, and which really 
comprizes the whole! The former looks on the other as robbing 
Christ of his chief glory, and denying that to belong to him which is 
the only ground of faith and trust in him. How then can the pro- 
fessed faith of the latter in one who, in the view of the former, can 
be no more a saviour of sinners, than Mahomet himself, or any of the 
imaginary deities of the heathen, recommend him to his charity, any 
more than if he made no profession at all ?” 

** 1 know some who would be thought to believe the divinity of 
Christ, or at least do not deny this doctrine, have declared their 
charity for those who expressly deny it ; and have been forward and 
zealous to rank some of them among the number of eminently holy 
men and good Christians. But this is not only very absurd and 
shocking ; but really carries with it no small degree of impiety and 
profaneness. It seems to be trifling with Christianity at a great 
rate. Surely Christianity is not worth much, if it is no matter of 
importance whether the author of it, who is the revealed Saviour 
for sinners to trust in, be God, or a mere creature; so that they may 
be equally good Christians, whatever is their belief with respect to 
Jesus Christ.* If it is no matter what they think of Christ, but may 

© I desire it may be considered, whether the ordaining councils who n 


, 1eglect to exam- 
ine candidates for the ministry, with respect to their religious sentiments; and they who 
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differ infinitely in their sentiments of his person and character; then 
it is certainly no matter whether they have any thoughts about Christ 
at all, or any ideas of him, or belief in him; and the Deist who re- 
jects Christ’s whole character, may be as good a man, and as cer- 
tainly happy forever, as the best Christian who has the most just idea 
of Christ, and is a true believer in him.” 

“If Arians are to be esteemed good Christians by those whose 
thoughts of Christ are infinitely different from theirs, why may not 
the Mahometans also be ranked among truly pious and good men, in 
the sure way to eternal life? ‘They have not the good luck indeed 
of being called Christians: But they acknowledge Jesus Christ to be 
a true prophet, sent of God; so are in a sense believers in him, 
They may perhaps have as high notions of the character of Christ as 
many professed Christians who deny his divinity; though by the 
unhappy prejudices of education, they set Mahomet above him, as 
being a greater person. Shall this mistake damn them? Surely 
not! Ifthe errors and blasphemies the Arians are guilty of relating 
to Jesus Christ, in the clear sun-shine of divine revelation, shall not 
be fatal to them.’’* 

“In short these charitable persons are either themselves Arians 

’ 
and do not really believe the divinity of Jesus Christ, but are, for cer- 
tain reasons, unwilling to let their sentiments on this head be known ; 
or if, through the force of education, or on some other ground, they 
assert this doctrine, they do not understand the true reason and im- 
port of it, and so have never seen their need of sucha Saviour. In 
this view, their extensive charity, upon which they value themselves, 
and of which they boast, is so far from being an evidence of the 
greatness of their minds, or the goodness of their hearts, that it is 
rather a very clear and striking evidence that they have never yet 
understood the true nature and genius of genuine Christianity: that 
zealously oppose such examinations, do not by this conduct openly declare that it is with 
them no matter of importance what men believe, what their sentiments are, and what doc- 
trines they hold with respect to Jesus Christ, or what thoughts they have of his char- 
acter and religion. And is not this, in effect, openly to declare, that the truths of the Gos- 
pel are of no importance, and that Christianity is really but a trifling affair! 

The conduct of these gentlemen is really surprising, and none need to be at a loss what 
will be the fate of Christianity, so far as their influence reaches. All the distinguishing, 
important doctrines of it will be neglected; and instead of preaching the Gospel, sermons 
will be either insipid dissertations upon something else, or filled with stupid inconsistence 
or else be only florid harangues, without any meaning. Unless perhaps, when times an 
circumstances will bear it, another system of doctrines will be preached up, which at pre- 
sent are somewhat unpopular ; therefore cannot be with safety expressly and openly es- 
poused ; for the sake, of which, that they may be privi/y introduced, and from a desire 
and design to extirpate the more commonly received, popular doctrine, many think 
they have good reason to conclude this method with respect to candidates is gone into.’ 

* “T know this will be thought by some exceeding uncharitable, harsh and cruel. They 
will say, ‘ It is intolerable, and argues a vast degree of arrogance and pride, as well as 
ignorance and a base contractedness of mind, to doom all those to destruction, who have 
not been able to see that Jesus Christ is the true God, and equal with the Father. This is 
a very disputable point, and many great and, to all appearance, good men have taken the 
negative side.’ A 

Ans. All this may as truly, and with as much propriety be said of professed Deists. It 


isa very disputable point, whether Jesus of Nazareth was sent of God, or was a wicked 
impostor ; that is, it has been greatly disputed ; as much, perhaps, as any one point that 
respects Christianity. And many who are acknowledged to be great men ; and some, at 


least, whose moral conduct has been regular and mexceptionable, have not been able to 
see the evidence of his divine mission, and have improv ed all their powers and advantages 
i opposition to Christianity.” 
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they do not know Christ, so have not received the witness that God 
has given concerning him, and truly believed on his name.”’* 


This subject naturally introduces a short but most interesting 
and important question, What think ye of Christ ? 


“ If we know Christ, and have right views and thoughts of him, 
we are then his friends indeed, and shall dwell with him forever. 
But if his true character is not understood by us, and our views and 
thoughts of him are essentially wrong, and we continue in this error 
and darkness until death, we shall be excluded from his presence 
and dwell in darkness forever. How greatly then does this question 
concern us all! We may well think of it with solemn attention 
and self-application.”’ 

- Let all professing Christians hearken to the exhortation in 
the text, and attentively consider the apostle and High Priest of 
their profession, Christ Jesus. 


*‘ Jesus Christ is an object so vastly extensive, and infinitely 
great, that he cannot be attended to too much and too long. No 
matter how soon and e: irly in life persons begin to consider Christ 
in earnest. The theme is boundless, the subject inexhaustible. 
Here then is a foundation laid for the most attentive and engaged 
inquiries, and highest and growing entertainment of the redeemed 
forever in heaven: ‘‘ Where there is no need of the sun, neither of 
the moon to shine in it: for the glory of God does lighten it, and 


the Lamb is the light thereof.” 
This sermon is written in the usual clear and flowing style of 
Dr. Hopkins, without much regard to the choice and collocation of 


words, or the construction of sentences. It shows a serious, ear- 
nest mind, and a heart deeply concerned for the honor of the 


Saviour, the purity of the churches and the salvation of souls. A 





* “Opsection. We are told that he wh ot Cl ‘y is nothing. Charity is the 
ornament and glory of a Christian : and where this yot, there 1s no real religion. Is it 
not astonishing, then, that any should be condemn r their rity; that this should be 
reckoned against the mM, as an argument that they who t t, in the utmost stretch of 
it, are no Christians !” 

“ Ans. Insucha way of talk as this, the wor writ ereatly abused, and perverted 
from its trae meaning. Charity is love to God and our neighbor, which is the whole that 
the divine law requires ; and therefore comprises all true holiness. This love to God and 
man has no tendency to lead the person who exercises it, to think all are good men and 
true Christians, who profess Christianity ; much less does it consist in this. But, on the 
contrary, it gives a deg gree of true discerning in piritual things which others have not; 
and leads the mind to such attention to tl » divine character, and fills the he art of the true 
Christian with such a tenderness and j jealousy for the honor of this chara *, that he more 
readily discerns, and tenderly feels, - ut is oppositionto it. And to have no o discerning in 
this case, but to embrace those as good C| ins who openly oppose and speak against 
Christ, is so far from being an exercise te rity, that it is a elaring evidence of their r want 
of true love to Christ. St. Paul, in the exercise of all this charity, pronounced those ac- 
cursed who pre ach another Gospel, and told the Galat _— 1t a mistake about the ground 
of the sinner’s acce ptance with God was fatal. And St. John, while he is in the warmest 
manner recommen ling charity or love, decla ; that they who hold not the truth concer: 
ing Christ, have no interest in God’s favor, and orders Christians to reject them.’ 

Many speak of charity as if it wholly consisted in a readiness to think every one a true 
Christian. And the more unlike a Christian any one appears, speaks and acts, the higher 
degree of charity is requi oan to believe he is od Christian. And he is the best man 
who ¢ an exercise thé re est stretch of charity tow 3 them who, in this seage, have the 


most need of it.” 
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temper like this may be denounced as bigotry, but we regard it as 
the only true, apostolic charity. 

We mean not to be answerable for every expression used in 
this sermon, and yet, we hesitate not to say that we think it one 
of distinguished excellence. In order to feel the force of it, the 
reader must throw himself back, in imagination, to the time when 
it was delivered. All the churches in this region then stood in a 
profession of Orthodoxy ; and yet appearances of a defection be- 
gan to be observed. ‘The wily heretic had cloaked himself under 
a fair exterior, but there were watchful eyes about him, whose 
search he could not entirely elude. He urged the importance of 
mutual charity ; but was answered that charity rejoiceth only in 
the truth. He insisted on the right of private judgement ; but 
was told that this conferred no right to sin against God, or to cor- 
rupt his people. Under these circumstances, a preacher comes 
from beyond the mountains, from the then back settlements of 
Massachusetts, and lifts a note of solemn warning, of affectionate, 
earnest expostulation. Without doubt, he was regarded by many 
as an ignorant intruder—a stranger to the courtesies of polished 
life—who had better go back and feed the few sheep he had left 
in the wilderness. But O that he had been duly listened to! O that 
his words of truth and soberness had been believed and regard- 
ed! What an amount of evil might thus have been avoided! 
The foulest blot, which has ever stained the religious character of 
New England, might then have passed from us. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE FAITH OF PROTESTANTS ON THE SUBJECT OF INSPIRATION. 


« By the inspiration of the Scriptures,” says Professor Norton, “is meant, 
either that they were miraculously suggested by God, or that they were writ- 
ten under his miraculous superintendence.”* According to this definition, the 
justness ofyvhich we shall not dispute, the inspiration of the Scriptures is now 
publicly denied by leading Unitarians in this country. ‘The composition of 
the Bible is looked upon as a human work—a work produced by the natural 
operation of human thought and feeling.” “ These writings (the Scriptures) 
so far as their composition is concerned, are to be regarded as possessing a 
properly and purely human character. “ They, (the Scriptures) are not in the 
common sense inspired ; they were not produced under the miraculous supervi- 
sion of the Deity.” “ A denial of the immediate inspiration of the Scriptures 
does not, in the slightest degree, affect their authority.”| And not only do 
these gentlemen deny the inspiration of our sacred books, they would make the 
impression that this is a very small matter, in which they do not disagree with 


* Locke and LeClerc, p. 125. + Christian Examiner. 
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the majority of Christians of other times and the present; and we are repre- 
sented as unreasonable, captious, superstitious, in complaining of them for so 
very common and trifling a thing as denying the inspiration of the Bible. We 
have thought it might be useful, therefore, to confront them with the sentiment 
of the whole Protestant world on the subject, so far as this could be conven- 
iently gathered ; and we have been at the trouble to consult a variety of Con- 
fessions of faith, the language of which, so far as relates to the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, is given in the following extracts : 


FIRST HELVETIC CONFESSION, published in 1582. 


“ The canonical Scripture, the word of God, being delivered by 
the Holy Spirit, and proposed to the world by prophets and apostles, 
is altogether the most ancient and perfect philosophy, and itself 
alone contains the whole of piety, and the whole reason of life.” 


SECOND HELVETIC CONFESSION, published in 1566. 


*“‘ We believe and profess that the canonical Scriptures of the holy 
prophets and apostles of both Testaments are the true word of God 
atself, and have sufficient authority of themselves, and not from 
men. For God himself spake to the patriarchs, prophets, and apos- 
tles, and still speaks to us through the Holy Scriptures.” ‘So 
that when, at this day, this word of God is proclaimed in the church 
by those who are lawfully called to be preachers, we believe that 
the word of God itself is proclaimed and received by the faithful ; 
neither is there any other word of God to be pretended to or expect- 
ed from heaven.”* 


BOHEMIAN OR WALDENSIAN CONFESSION. 


‘* First of all, the ministers of our churches teach with one con- 
sent concerning the sacted Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, which they are accustomed to cal] the Bible, and which have 
been legitimately received and approved by Orthodox fathers, 
that they are true, certain, and worthy of a confidence with which 
no other human writings, whatever they may be, are able to com- 
pare.” And for this reason, because they were inspired and sug- 
gested by the Holy Spirit, and published from the mouth of holy 
men, and confirmed by heavenly and divine attestations.’’ 


CONFESSION OF THE FRENCH PROTESTANT CHURCHES, published in 
1559. 


“The one God hath so revealed himself to men, in his works, but 
much more clearly in his word, whichat first he made known by infal- 
lible signs, and by (oraculis) oracular responses. These, he directed 
should be written in those books which we call the sacred Scrip- 
tures.* ‘‘ We believe that the word contained in these books, pro- 
ceeded from God alone, from whom alone, and not from men, it 
derives its authority.” 


* This Confession, as Dr. Jamieson informs us, (“save the allowance of the remem- 
brance of some holidays) was all approt ed and subscribed” by the General Assembly of 
Scotland, Dec. 25,1560. 
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OLD ENGLISH CONFESSION.* 


“We receive and embrace all the canonical Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament; and we render thanks to our God who 
hath brought this light to us which we may have always in our eyes, 
lest, by the arts of men, or the wiles of the devil, we may be drawn 
aside to errors and fables. We receive and embrace these Scrip- 
tures as voices from heaven, (cxlestes voces) by which God hath re- 
vealed his will to us. In these alone the minds of men are able to 
rest.” 

BELGIC CONFESSION, published in 1566. 

* We confess that this word of God was not reported or delivered 
by any human will, but holy men of God uttered it, being moved by 
the divine Spirit.” ‘“ Afterwards, God himself commanded his 
servants, the apostles and prophets, that they should commit Ais 
revelations (sua illa oracula) to writing.” 

WIRTEMBURG CONFESSION, published in 15852. 

**' Those canonical books of the Old and New Testaments, con- 
cerning whose authority in the church there never has been any doubt, 
we call the sacred Scriptures. This Scripture we believe and pro- 
fess to be the response (oraculum) of the Holy Spirit, and so con- 
firmed by divine testimonies, that if an angel from heaven should 
preach anything different, he would be accursed.” 


IRISH CONFESSION.T 

‘The ground of our religion, and the rule of faith and all sav- 
ing truth is the word of God contained in the Holy Scripture. By 
the name of Holy Scripture we understand all the canonical books 
of the Old and New Testament ;’—‘ all which we acknowledge to 
be given by the inspiration of God, and in that regard to be of the 
most certain credit, and the highest authority. The other books, 
commonly called apocryphal, did not proceed from such’ inspiration, 
and therefore are not of sufficient authority to establish any point of 
doctrine.” 


WESTMINSTER CONFESSION.{ 
“Under the name of Holy Scripture, or word of God written, are 


’ 


now contained all the books of the Old and New Testaments ;’”— 


* Published in the name of the English Church in Bishop Jewell’s Apology, 1562.— 
The following is from the Homily of the English Church, “ on the Reverent Esumation of 
God’s word.” “The whole Scriptures, saith St. Paul, were given by the inspiration of 
God. And shall we, Christian men, think to learn the knowledge of God and ourselves 
in any earthly man’s work or writing, sooner or better than in the Holy Scriptures, writ- 
TEN BY THE INSPIRATION OF THE Hoty Guost? The Scriptures were not brought 
unto us by the will of man, but holy men of God, as witnesseth St. Peter, spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Spirit of God.”—The sentiment of the English Church on this 
— is understood to be fully adopted by the Methodist Episcopal Church in England 
and America. 

t Agreed upon by the Archbishops and Bishops and the rest of the clergy of Ireland _in 
the Convocation at Dublin, A. D. 1615. 

t Published and adopted by the Presbyterians of England and Scotland, in 1647. 
Adopted by the planters of New England in 1648 ;—afterwards, so far as relates to the 
subject of inspiration, by the Independents of England in 1658, by the Congregationalists 
of this country in 1680, and by the Baptist churches in England in 1686. ‘This is also the 
Confession of Faith of the Presbyterians in the United States. 
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‘all which are given by the inspiration of .God to be the rule of 
faith and life. ‘The books commonly called Apocrypha, not being 
of divine inspiration, are no part of the canon of the Scripture ; and 
therefore are of no authority in the church of God, nor to be any 
otherwise approved or made use of, than other human writings. 
The authority of the Holy Scripture, for which it ought to be be- 
lieved and obeyed, dependeth not upon the testimony of any man 
or church, but wholly upon God, the Author thereof ; and therefore 
it is to be received, because it is the word of God.” ‘“'The Old 
Testament in Hebrew, and the New Testament in Greek, being 
immediately inspired by God, and by his singular care and provi- 
dence kept pure in all ages, are therefore authentical, so as in all 
controversies of religion, the church is finally to appeal unto them.” 
—*The Holy Scripture was delivered by the Spirit, into which 
Scripture, so delivered, our faith is finally resolved.” 


WESTMINSTER CATECHISM. 


“ The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament are the 
word of God, the only rule of faith and obedience.”’ 


eee 


DR. EMMONS’ SERMONS. 


Tue first sermon, in the sixth and last volume published by Dr. Emmons, is 
from Acts xxiv. 14, and is entitled ‘ Faithful Ministers avow their Religious 
Sentiments.’ After establishing this point, and showing the reason for it, the 
first general Reflection is as follows : 


“If the true ministers of the Gospel preach their sentiments 
openly and boldly ; then it is natural to suppose, that false teachers 
will use every artifige to conceal their sentiments. Accordingly, 
we find that the inspired writers represent them, as seducers, de- 
ceivers, evil workers, who lie in wait to deceive, and employ every 
artifice to captivate the hearts rather than to enlighten the understand- 
ing, and convince the consciences of their hearers.” 

“* All false teachers imbibe the spirit of the first and great deceiv- 
er, and never fail to discover a peculiar skill in the arts of decep- 
tion. They learn to conceal their sentiments, by good words, fair 
speeches and ambiguous expressions. ‘They learn how to improve 
the most favorable seasons for pouring their false instructions into 
the minds of the ignorant, unlearned, and unsuspecting, by familiar 
conversation and more public discourses. ‘They act upon the prin- 
ciple, that the end sanctifies the means : so that they allow themselves 
to employ any means of deception and seduction, which they think 
will be the most successful. This is exactly the representation of 
false teachers, which is given in the text I have cited. And this 
representation is fully confirmed by stubborn and well known facts. 
Dr. Chauncy concealed his false doctrine of Universal Salvation, 
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from everybody but his intimate friends, for more than forty years ; 
and he never published it in America, but only in England, 
just before he left the world. Dr. Huntington concealed his scheme 
of Universal Salvation a long time, and never suffered it be pub- 
lished till after his death When Mr. Murray, the Universalist, 
first came to America, he preached occasionally in some of the 
largest and best congregations in New England before he avowed his 
corrupt sentiments. ‘There have been Unitarians, in this State, of 
differest forms, degrees, or shades of difference, above fifty years ; 
but they generally concealed their sentiments, till very lately, they 
have been reluctantly compelled to avow them. ‘Though sectarians 
may boast of the success they gain by their arts of concealment and 
deception ; yet they have no right to boast of their integrity. Those 
and those only, who avow their religious sentiments, as the primi- 
tive preachers of the Gospel did, have the claim of integrity, which 
none can justly deny them. ‘Transparency is a beautiful trait in 
any human character. False teachers themselves would appear to 
much better advantage, if they would renounce all their arts of de- 
ception, and unfair, not to say unchristian modes of dividing and 
corrupting religious societies.”’ 


The second sermon in this volume is on “ The Right of Private Judgement.” 
The plan of the author is to show, first, ‘“‘ what it is to exercise the right of pri- 
vate judgement ;” and secondly, “ that men ought to exercise it, in forming 
their religious sentiments.” 

The right of private judgement “‘ is the right which every man has, 
of seeing with his own eyes, hearing with his own ears, and of 
exercising his own reason, in forming his religious opinions. When 
any man, without any compulsion or restraint, freely exercises his 
own natural abilities, in forming his sentiments, he exercises all 
the right of private judgement, that he can have, or enjoy.’ 


This implies, 1. “ A right to hear what may be said upon the subject to be 
decided ;” 2. “‘ to examine every subject for ourselves, and employ all our ra- 
ticnal powers in investigating the truth ;” and 3. to “ form our opinions accord- 
ing to the best light we can obtain,” 


‘* After a man knows what others have said, or written; and 
after he has thought, and searched the Scriptures, upon any religious 
subject, he has a right to form his own judgement exactly according 
to evidence. He has no right to exercise prejudice, or partiality ; 
but he has a right to exercise impartiality, in spite of all the world. 
After all the evidence is collected from every quarter, then it is the 
proper business of the understanding, or judgement, to compare and 
balance evidence, and to form a decisive opinion, or belief, accord- 
ing to apparent truth. We have no more right to judge without 
evidence, than we have to judge contrary to evidence; and we 
have no more right to doubt without, or contrary to evidence, than 
we have to believe without, or contrary to evidence. We have no 
right to keep ourselves in a state of doubt, or uncertainty, when we 
have sufficient evidence to come toa decision. The command is, 
“ Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good.” The meaning is, 
examine all things ; and after examination, decide what is right.” 
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Men ought exercise the right of private judgement in forming their religious 
sentiments, because 1. “‘ God has made them capable of judging for themselves” 
in these matters; 2. He has given them “the proper means.of forming their 
own religious sentiments ;” and 3. he “ has appointed none to judge for them.” 


“It is true, God has appointed teachers, but not judges. The 
preachers of the Gospel are to explain and inculcate the doctrines 
of it, and place them in as clear, plain and convincing a light as 
they can. But after all they have done to exhibit and support the 
truth, the hearers are to judge for themselves, whether those things 
they have heard be the truth. ‘They have the same sure word of 
inspiration, to assist them in determining what is truth, that their 
teachers have ; and they are obliged to consult it. Teachers, in- 
deed, have often been disposed to assume the power and authority 
of dictating. And the Christian Church has suffered great injury, 
for ages, from the bigotry and usurpation of those, who have sus- 
tained the office of sacred guides. But it was not so from the be- 
ginning. ‘The apostles and primitive preachers of the Gospel dis- 
claimed all dominion over men’s faith, and professed to be only help- 
ers in promoting their knowledge and holiness. And none, who 
sustain the office of the ministry, have any right to impose their 
own opinions upon their hearers, by virtue of their sacred office. 
The Pope and all his hierarchy are usurpers, whose pretensions to 
supreme power and infallibility in the church are to be treated with 
disdain, as vile impositions. The people are their own proper 
judges of religious truth and error, and of ecclesiastical power. 
Christian churches have a right to form their own creeds and 
exercise their own discipline, independently of any superior ec- 
clesiastical power on earth. As God has appointed none to judge 
and dictate for them in these serious concerns, so they are 
under indispensable obligations to exercise their own private 
judgement.” 

Dr. E. urges farther, in support of his position, that “‘ God has forbidden 
men to take their religious sentiments from others, upon trust ;” and that “ eve- 
ry man must feel the effects of his own religious opinions, and consequently 
ought to exercise his own judgement in forming them.” 


“True religious sentiments are essential to true religion. Men 
cannot have true religion, without having the true knowledge of 
God, and of the essential doctrines of the Gospel. Accordingly, 
every man’s religion will be effected by the religious sentiments 
which he cordially embraces. It is, therefore, of as much im- 
portance to form our own religious sentiments, and to form them 
according to truth, as to have true religion; and it is of as much 
importance to have true religion, as it is to secure the salvation of 
our souls. If we suffer others to form our religious sentiments 
for us, yet God will not suffer us to escape the effects of our 
folly and guilt. We must feel the effects of our own principles, 
as well as of our own practice. We must give an account of 
our faith, as well as of our conduct. Not only our temporal, but 
our eternal interests, are concerned in forming our religious sen- 
timents. Let us remember that we must all stand before the 
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judgement seat of Christ, who has told us, “ Every keno which my 
heavenly Father hath not planted, shall be rooted up.” ” 


We feel a pleasure in publishing the foregoing extracts a ‘cause they express 
entirely our own sentiments, and we believe those of our brethren generally. 
Notwithstanding the accusations fulminated against us from certain high 
places in this vicinity, the truth is, there are no more strenuous advocates of 
religious freedom, and of the right of private judgement in matters of religion, 
than the Orthodox of New England. We think for ourselves, and we wish 
others to think for themselves. We endeavor to call things by their right 
names, and we wish others to do the same. We profess to be willing to be 
swayed by reason and argument drawn from facts and the word of God, and 
this is the only influence which we desire to exert in forming the opinions and 
characters of others. We wish not to be persecuted or punished for our opin- 
ions, and (unless our hearts greatly deceive us) we should be just as unwilling 
to see the most strenuous of our opposers persecuted or punished for theirs. In 
the language of the venerable author from whom we have quoted, Let every 
one ‘ see with his own eyes’ hear with his own ears, and exercise his own fac- 
ulties in forming his religious opinions, remembering at the same time, that he 
is responsible to the Judge of all for the principles he embraces, and that if he 
abuses the freedom granted him, he must feel the effects of his own folly and 


guilt. 


THE THEATRE. 


Hirserto our pages have been silent in relation to the theatre, partly becauss 
we have not had time to take up the subject in the manner and to the extent 
we wished, and partly because we presumed that anything we should say would 
not be likely to do much good. It is well understood, and has been for a 
time, that the religious commenity to which we are attached are decided] 
posed to the theatre—opposed to it on principle—opposed to it in every form it 
has assumed, or is likely to assume, in this wicked world. We do not patronise 
this amusement ourselves, nor is it patronised, to any extent, by those of our 
families, our religious connexions, or friends, over whom we can exert a con- 
trolling influence. We consider the time passed at the theatre as wasted ; and 
the prodigious sums there expended as worse than thrown away. We regard 
the theatre, not only as a scene of dissipation, where serious subjects are for- 
gotten, and the soul is unfitted for communion with its God, but as a school of 
profligacy, a fountain of corruption, from which the tide of ruin flows out in 
broad and desolating streams. Entertaining, in common with our Christian 
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brethren generally, views such as these respecting the theatre, and presuming 
it to be well understood that such were our views, we have felt as though a 
formal expression of them was not necessary 

Weare induced at this time to change our course, and offer a few remarks on 
the subject in question, chiefly for the purpose of congratulating our readers on 
the manifest change in public sentiment in regard to the theatre, which has 


vie , : 
e past. This change is 


been showing itself for a considerable tin 
in the diminished attention now paid to the theatre. The time has been, when 
Boston was cursed with two or three of these haunts of wickedness, regularly 
open, and often thronged; but for the last year, there has been but one in 


operation, and this, we are told, not numerously attended, and with difficulty 
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supported. The time has been, when some of the most respectable people in 
Boston were accustomed to attend the theatre with their families ; but latterly 
not a few of this description, and these, too, not in our sense of the word decid- 
edly religious, have withdrawn from it, we trust forever. The time has also 
been, when, to speak of the theatre as a nursery of vice, or even as of an im- 
moral tendency, cou!d hardly be tolerated in some professedly religious circles ; 
but in these same circles it is now denounced in no measured terms of reproba- 
tion. Whether the theatre has actually deteriorated, or whether the enormities 
of it are coming to be better understood and more deeply felt, we shall not take 
upon ourselves to determine ; but that it is regarded and spoken of by many in 
a manner very different from what it once was, is indubitable—The Christian 
Examiner, in May last, used the following language respecting it : 


‘It (the theatre) is indeed abused, and so abused, it is a fountain 
of so much ruin, it is the receptacle of such infamy—there is, as it 
seems to us, such a needless catering for the grossest appetites, 
there is such an unseemly and shocking vicinity of innocence with 
the most shameless corruption, that we can speak of the theatre, in 
its present state, only in terms of utter reprobation. We seriously 
think that good men ought to do something to purify this amuse- 
ment, or to forsake it entirely.” 

In the course of the last summer, a memorial, signed by many of the princi- 
pal citizens of Boston, was presented to the Mayor and Aldermen, in which the 


following statements occur. 


‘Tt has been known for a considerable time, that the third row 
in our theatres has become a disgusting scene of intemperance, 
profaneness, and licentiousness of manners; and no doubt is enter- 
tained, that the sale of intoxicating liquors within the theatres, and 
especially in the third row, does much to aggravate, if it does not 
produce, the evils complained of. 

‘Surely it cannot be generally known, what misery has been 
thence diffused through families, and how cruelly the honorable 
hopes of parents have been blasted, and forever, from that cause. 
What a place must that be, gentlemen, in which ten thousand dol- 
lars are annually expended, chiefly for intoxicating draughts; and 
where a greater part of this sum is expended by minors, in the soci- 
ety of wanton and abandoned women! What a reproach is it, in 
this Christian land, and in this city of Boston, that the permission 
to nourish prostitutes, and to corrupt and ruin the young, should 
proceed indirectly, fromthe sanction of public authority !” 


~ Onthe last Sabbath in September, the Rev. Mr. Palfrey introduced the subject 
into a sermon, and brought it before his people, in a manner, we think, much 
to his credit. 


“‘T am safe in saying, that, when it has been asserted in respect- 
able quarters, that the income of the many places of refreshment, 
so called, beneath that roof, (the theatre) is such as, along with 
other indications, proves that it could be furnished only by a 
vast amount of expensive sin ;—and that part of the building, more- 
over, has been the scene of the most odious practices,—that it ap- 
pears to have been not merely an introduction to the brothel, but a 


ae 
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brothel itself,—it is safe to say, that it is time for the guardians of 
the young, and for all good citizens, to take the alarm, and ask if 
these things are so. And if they are so, or have been, or are in 
danger of being, I do not say that the time, for the magistrate to in- 
terpose, is this week, or this month, or this year, but I am sure 
that it is well for us to have the magistrate understand, that when 
the time does come, a virtuous community will sustain him in laying 
a strong hand on such abominations ;—that, when he shall interfere, 
on an emergency so pressing, for the public safety, he will not be 
left to do it at any hazard or disadvantage.” 


In reference to the passage above given, representing the theatre “ to have 
been not merely an introduction to the brothel, but a brothel itself,” Mr. Palfrey 
remarks in a communication to the Daily Advertiser, 


“* Whoever is disposed, may find, on inquiry, that there have been 
arrangements of a room attached toa part of the theatre in question, 
which, considered together with the society customarily resorting 
to it, prostitutes, pimps, liquor venders, rakes, and minors, may 
seem to him, as they have seemed to others, to authorize a pre- 
sumption of the use intended, stronger than most presumptions which 
the law enforces,” 


In a letter to Mr. Palfrey, dated Oct. 4, the Hon. William Sullivan, speaking 
in the name of a Committee of which he was a member, in relation to the Tre- 
mont theatre, observes, 


“They (the committee) were unwilling to be silent, when they 


supposed it even possible, that their sons, apprentices, and wards, 
hitherto unoffending and innocent, might be seduced to become, 


Jirst spectators of iniquity, then partakers in it, and finally victims 


ina course of folly, leading to felonies, and to irretrievable ruin. 
If it is forbidden to parents, masters, guardians, and citizens, to take 
such peaceable and lawful measures, as they think proper, to save the 
young from folly, vice, and crime, it is time to shut up our 
school houses, and places of public worship, and leave the care 
and duty of moral instruction, to theatres.” 


An anonymous writer in the Daily Advertiser, speaking on the same subject, 
says, 


“ During the last winter, the things that were done in a par- 
ticular part of the theatre, and the agents by whom they were 
done, demanded an interference no less than a pestilence would.” 
—This is ‘a house which moral people will not much longer 
permit themselves to be seen in, unless some satisfactory changes 
occur.” 


The testimony here furnished respecting the character of the theatre in Bos- 
ton is full and explicit. Nothing can be added to it, and nothing, we presume, 
need be taken from it. We feel much obliged to the gentlemen by whom it is 
given, and can most cordially respond to the sentiments they have uttered, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in a single point. It appears on the face of most of these com- 
munications, that theatrical representations are not wrong in themselves, but 
only in their abuse ; and that, if they could but be improved and reformed, they 
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might be a very commendable source of amusement. This plan of reforming 
the theatre has been a favorite one, with many people, for more than two thou- 
sand years. Still the theatre is not reformed ; and the time, we think, has fully 
come, for the friends of morality to take the higher ground of saying that i 
never can be. It does not admit of being reformed, and still exiss as a place of 
public resort and amusement. We might as well talk of reforming the fierce 
lion, or the ranging bear, and rendering the beast of prey a beast of burden: or 
of ‘ making a covenant with leviathan, to play with him as with a bird, and 
bind him for our maidens.’ Howare the nature and properties of an institution 
ever to be known, but by itsinvariable results? And where, from the first estab- 
lishment of the theatre to the present hour, have not the results of it been uni- 
formly unfavorable to the cause of virtue? Plato denounced it, in his day, as 
“ dangerous to morality.” Aristotle lays it down as a rule, “ that the seeing of 
comedies ought to be forbidden to young people.’ 


Ovid advises Augustus to 
suppress this amusement, “as being a grand source of corruption.” In the 
primitive Christian church, “ both the players, and those who attended the 
theatre, were debarred from the sacraments.” Archbishop Tillotson pronounces 
the playhouse to be “the devil’s chapel,” “a nursery of licentiousness and 
vice.” Bishop Collier declares that “ nothing had done more to debauch the 


age in which he lived, than the stage-poets and the playhouse.” And even the 
infidel Rousseau, when it was proposed to establish a theatre in Geneva, wrote 


against it with much zeal and force, affirming that “ every friend of morals ought 
to oppose it.’’ 

That the theatre does not admit of being reformed and purified, so as to exert 
a favorable influence on the morals of a community, is evident from the nature 
of the case. The virtuous part of society, in general, do not want this amuse- 
ment for their pleasure or profit, other places of resort being more agreeable to 
them ; and consequently they will not be at the expense of supporting it. The 
theatre, then, must depend for support, chiefly, on the vicious and unprincipled. 
And as it depends on these, it must be made agreeable to them; it must be 
adapted to their tastes and wishes. In other words, it must be made a wicked 
place. It ever has been so, and from the nature of the case, it ever must be. 
An advocate of the Tremont theatre admits, by implication, that if “ the refresh- 
ment rooms” are taken away, it cannot probably be supported. We fully be- 
lieve him. ‘Take away from the theatre all the stimulants of the passions, all 
the incentives to vice and sin, and you take away most of the attractions of the 
place. With these removed, you take away nineteen twentieths, if not 
ninety-nine hundredths, of all those who at present frequent it. And when 
these have withdrawn, the doors are at once closed, and the institution dies. 
If there was the least prospect that those whose hearts are so much set on re- 
forming the theatre could accomplish anything, we would “bid them God 
speed,” as we should think this might be the most effectual method of stop- 
ping the whole concern. But we do not believe there is the least prospect of this. 
Occasional restraints may be imposed, and occasional outrages upon sobriety 
and decency may be suppressed ; but they will soon make their appearance in 
other ways, till at length the moral sense of ihe community becomes hardened 
to them, the friends 6f order are discouraged, and they are suffered to remain 
and increase. 

There obviously is but one course for those who wish well tothe cause of 
religion to take in relation to the theatre, and that is, to desert it, and to lift 
their united voice against it. No peace nor truce should be made with it. These 
receptacles of infamy, these haunts of debauchery and crime, have been tolerated 
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long enough. - These fountains of corruption have been wide open, pouring forth 
their polluting streams upon city and country, long enough. Let them be es- 
poused and abandoned by all good people—by all the friends of religion and their 
country. And let the voice of an injured community be raised against them, 
never to be hushed but with their suppression and overthrow. 


ON AMUSEMENTS. 
From Bogue and Bennctt’s History of Dissenters. 


“* The following defence of abstinence from amusements, by a dis- 
senter of the primitive stock and spirit, will give some idea of what 
those, who think with him, have to say in their own behalf. There 
was a large company, and the conversation turned on amusements. 
A decent old lady, who sat by him, knowing his sentiments, said to 
him, ‘ Pray, sir, what harm can there be in cards, or an assembly, 
or in the theatre? I keep to my church, and the sacrament, and 
prayers on Wednesdays and Fridays; and if I spend two or three 
hours in an evening at the card-table, and carry my nephew and 
niece with me to our monthly assembly, and eight or ten times a 
year we go together to the play, you are a rigid man if you blame our 
conduct. Shew me where such things are forbidden in the word 
of God.’”’ 

‘Some were silent, but most of those who were present ranged 
themselves on her side, and with the exultation of triumph demand- 
ed the reasons for this queer opinion. Being thus pressed, he en 
tered on the subject.in his own vindication, and said, ‘ You will, my 
friends, while I talk to you, carry this in your thoughts, that I con- 
fine my reasoning to Christians. That amusements will suit the 
taste of the people of the world, and be agreeable to their inclina- 
tions, and be, as it were, their heaven, is readily granted; and that, 
while they are under the dominion of earthly principles, they will 
not think these scenes of vanity unsuitable to their ideas of the 
Christian religion, nor incompatible with their profession of it. But 


] 
1 
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that these amusements accord with the sentiments, pursuits, and en- 
gagements of a true Christian, I cannot assent. I must likewise in- 
sist that the character of a Christian be deduced entirely from the 
word of God, and not from the sentiments of the fashionable world : 


you must therefore weigh my reasoning in the balauce of the sanc- 
tuary, not in the scales of human opinion. It is enjoined ona 
Christian, you know, not only that he should turn away with abhor- 
rence from every sin, but that he should avoid every appearance of 
evil, and shun those things which are not of good report. And is 
not this the light in which such practices have been regarded by 
truly pious people, not in one sect of Christians, but in all ; not mere- 
ly in the prssent, but in every preceding age.” 

“* Besides, if, for the sake of argument, it were granted that there 
is no positive evil in them, it will not be pretended that there is any 
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good, either in their nature or their tendency. But ought not every 
Christian to aspire after as exalted a measure of excellence of char- 
acter as it is possible for him to attain? Ought he not to aim at 
presenting before the eyes of the world a pattern of purity and dig- 
nified goodness of the highest kind? But can you say that amuse- 
ments conduce to so noble an end? Is it by them that such char- 
acters have been formed, or by them that-they are sustained? The 
kings of France had no box at the theatre ; it was conceived beneath 
their dignity to be there.” 

“But I have stronger accusations to bring. I charge all those 
amusements with producing a waste of precious time. How many 
hours of life are here consumed in what neither improves the mind, 
nor conduces to health. When relaxation is necessary, it may be 
found in exercises which, while they unbend the mind, enlarge its 
stores of useful knowledge, and giving vigor to the body, render it 
more fit for labor. But the waste of time by those who make these 
amusements a part of the plan of life is gravely to be considered: 
the number of hours consumed in such useless things will form a 
very serious and extensive article of what they must give an account, 
at the day of judgement.” 

** But I must charge them with a positive evil influence, and this 
is, in my mind, a more weighty objection against them. Are they 
not the common resort of the irreligious ? Are these not, if their sta- 
tion will permit, to be found at the card-table, the assembly, and the 
theatre? Are not these their delight, their heaven? Will it be 
presumption to hint, that the fondness of such persons gives reason 
to suspect that there is something in them which is wrong, when 
you see them to be the universal resort of those who are not only 
destitute of religion, but under the influence of the worst principles, 
and addicted to the most vicious practices.” 

** How can you bear, madam, to herd with such companions? 
You, as well as myself, are advancing in life, and have been taught 
by experience to respect ourselves; and have a regard to the com- 
pany which we keep. How then can you bear with such associates ? 
But if submitting to the dishonor, and conceiving that you will re- 
ceive no injury from their vicious principles, how can you introduce 
your nephew and niece into such society? ‘They are in the bloom 
of life, when the heart is sensible of the faintest impression: the 
charms of conversation and manners which such sort of persons fre- 
quently possess (and it is all they can boast of,) will instil the poison 
of evil more certainly intothe soul. In such company, they will soon 
learn to be ashamed of religion, and to blush at the idea of denying 
themselves, taking up their cross, and following Christ. <A bias of 
an opposite nature is produced : dissipation of mind is the certain 
consequence, and levity of disposition, and the rank growth of appe- 
tites and passions unfavorable to the pure virtues of the heart, and 
to the innocence of the Christian character. The exercises of de- 
votion lose all their relish ; they dislike everything that is serious; 
and they soon afterwards dislike those who are lovers of seriousness. 
A new set of acquaintances is acquired, who displace the old; the 
grave and the wise make room for the thoughtless and the gay. 
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“ Another very serious evil arising out of them is, that they in- 
dispose the mind for the common duties of life. Wherever there is a 
high relish for amusements, these duties become insipid; they are 
performed with reluctance as an irksome task; and the person 
longs for the conclusion of them, that he may betake himself 
to his joys. Where the mind is not thus perverted in its taste, the 
ordinary offices of life have pleasure blended with their performance, 
and this secures a continued attention to them through the whole of 
life. Whatever, therefore, banishes this pleasure, and converts an 
agreeable office into a painful drudgery, is an evil of no ordinary 
magnitude. 

“It becomes you likewise very seriously to consider, that you are 
accountable for the example which you set before the world. ‘That 
multitudes of young people, and some of maturer years, are involved 
in utter ruin by these amusements, and lose fortune, health, and 
present and future happiness in the pursuit, is too e vident to be de- 
nied. But should any of them have been initiated in these vanities 
by your example and countenance, and emboldened in them by see- 
ing you a patron and constant visitor at the card-table, the assem- 
bly, or the theatre, it may not be so easy to exculpate yourself from 
heinous guilt at the awful tribunal of God, as you now imagine. 

*«'That persons, who make any pretensions to eminence in piety, 
keep at the greatest distance from these scenes, and consider them 
as altogether unsuitable to their condition, you must allow. Nay, 
you must be sensible that to be seen there does not accord with 
your ideas of sanctity of character. What would be your sen- 
sations, if, on taking up a morning newspaper, you were to read the 
following paragraph: ‘ Last night the apostle Paul, and the Evan- 
gelist Timothy were at the assembly. St. Paul played all the eve- 
ning wih two old matrons and a middle aged gentlemen at cards. 
Timothy danced with the young ladies, and charmed them all with 
his elegance, his wit, and his mirth.’ Would you not be shocked at 
the intelligence, as containing something abhorrent to the ideas 
which you had formed of those holy men? But is there more than 
one rule for the disciples of Christ? Is there a strict formulary and 
a lax one, designed for different classes of mankind? No, there is 
but one, and all should observe it in all its precepts ; and you, and I, 
and every person professing Christianity, should be as good and holy 
as the apostles and evangelists, as Paul and Timothy were.” 

“Not to be tedious, can you bear the idea of death finding you 
occupied in these amusements? ‘To die, while engaged in your 
business ; or in conversing with your family and friends ; or in walk- 

ing abroad in the fields; or in lying down on your couch to rest, 
has nothing unsuitable to the Christian character: it awakens no 
painful sensations as if the person had been surprized by death in an 
improper place. T'o die at church, or in family devotion, or in the 
closet at secret prayer, would be considered by you as ace ording well 
with a Christian’ s profession, and you would covet it as an honor, 
and say, ‘ Let *ny last end he like his.’ But would you like to die 
at the card- table, in the midst of a dance, or in a box at the theatre ? 
You would not: the idea shocks you ? ‘But why? There must be 
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something wrong, that excites such emotions in your breast. Ifyou 
shudder at the thought of dying in your beloved amusements, it must 
be more than improper to live in them. 

** Consider these hints. I will not press the subject farther. I 
only say, can you pray for the blessing of God upon them? 
You can do it for the exercises of religion; you can do it 
for your worldly business; but can you do it for these amusements? 
You cannot. Indulge no longer, my friends, in practices on which 
you cannot pray for the divine blessing g, 

** You may think the life of a person, who abstains from your fa- 
vorite pleasures, dull and gloomy beyond enduring. This judge- 
ment, I know, is frequently passed on it by those who know no high- 
er principles than the spirit of the world can infuse. ‘ How,’ say 
they, ‘can you, and those who think and act as you do, bear exist- 
ence? Melancholy and misery must reside continually in your 
habitations.’ No, this is an egregious mistake. It is a poor mis- 
erable life that depends for its happiness on cards, and dancing, and 
plays. After bidding adieu to them all, we have enough behind for 
comfort. and happiness ; the banishing your amusements heightens 
our felicity. ‘There remain with us the pursuits of literature, the 
charms of agreeable conversation, the satisfaction and quiet peace 
arising out of the performance of our every day’s duties, the delights 
of relative’affection in domestic intercourse, which are to be reckoned 
among the sweetest joys of life; delights, which your amusements 
tend to lessen and destroy ; and above all, the still superior pleas- 
ures of religious worship and devotion. From these sources we de- 
rive our happiness, and these ingredients, thrown into the cup of 
life, render it swect and pleasing to our taste.’ 


* 
EXTRACT FROM DR. AM ITH 
Tur following extract from Dr. Smith's 7 ry of Moral Sentiments, pp. 157 
—160, exhibits the views of this disting i philosopher on some very impor 
tant moral subjects, such as the nature of virtue, the insufliciency of human merit, 
and our need ofan atonement. Possibly some may be induced to listen to him, 


who would not regard the mstructions of a ‘ minister of Christ. 


“That the Deity loves virtue and hat luptuous man 


loves riches and hates poverty, not for their own sakes, but for the 
effects which they tend to produce; that he loves the one, only be- 
cause it promo utes the h ippiness of soc y, which his benevolence 
prompts him to desire ; and that he hates the other, only because it 


occasions the misery of mankind, which the same divine quality 
renders the object of his aversion ; is not the doctrime of untaught 
nature, but of an artificial refinement of reason and philosophy. 
Our untaught natural sentiments all prompt us to believe, that 
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as perfect virtue is supposed necessarily to appear to the Deity, as 
it does to us, for its own sake, and without any further view, the 
natural and proper object of love and reward; so must vice, of 
hatred and punishment. That the gods neither resent nor hurt, 
was the general maxim of all the sects of the ancient philosophy ; 
and if, by resenting, be understood, that violent and disorderly per- 
turbation, which often distractsand confounds the human breast ; or 
if, by hurting, be understood, the doing mischief wantonly, and 
without regard to propriety or justice, such weakness is un- 
doubtedly unworthy of the divine perfection. But if it be meant, 
that vice does not appear to the Deity to be, for its own sake, the 
object of abhorrence and aversion, and what, for its own sake, it is 
fit and right should be punished; the truth of this maxim seems re- 
pugnant to some very natural feelings. If we consult our natural 
sentiments, we are even apt to fear, lest, before the holiness of God, 
vice should appear to be more worthy of punishment, than the weak- 
ness and imperfection of human virtue can ever seem to be of re- 
ward. Man, when about to appear before a Being of infinite per- 
fection, can feel but little confidence in his own merit, or in the 
imperfect propriety of his own conduct. If the presence of his fel- 
low-creatures, he may even justly elevate himself, and may often 
have reason to think highly of his own character and conduct, com- 
pared to the still greater imperfection of theirs. But the case is 
quite different, when about to appear before his infinite Creator. ‘To 
such a Being, he fears, that his littleness and weakness can scarce 
ever appear the proper object, either of esteem or of reward. But 
he can easily concieve, how the numberless violations of duty, of 
which he has been guilty, should render him the proper object of 
aversion and punishment ; and he thinks he can see no reason why the 
divine indignation should not bel et loose, without any restraint,\upon 
so vile an insect as he imagines that he himself must appear to be. 
If he would still hope for happiness, he suspects that he cannot 
demand it from the justice, but that he must entreat it from the 
mercy of God. Repentance, sorrow, humiliation, contrition at the 
thought of his past conduct, seem, upon thjs account, the senti- 
ments which become him, and to be the only means which he has left 
for appeasing that wrath which he knows he has justly provoked. 
He even distrusts the efficacy of all these, and naturally fears, lest 
the wisdom of God should not, like the weakness of man, be pre- 
vailed upon to spare the crime, by the most importunate lamenta- 
tions of the criminal. Some other intercession, some other sacrifice, 
some other atonement, he imagines must be made for him, beyond 
what he himself is capable of making, before the purity of the divine 
justice can be reconciled to his manifold offences. The doctrines 
of revelation coincide in every respect with these original anticipa- 
tions of nature ; and, as they teach us how little we can depend upon 
the imperfection of our own virtue, so they show us, at the same 
time, that the most powerful intercession has been made, and that 
the most dreadful atonement has been paid, for our manifold trans- 
gressions and iniquities.” 
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THE UNITARIAN ADVOCATE. 


Tue conductors of this Periodical, in their number for October, 
continue their remarks on Professor Stuart’s Letter to Dr. Channing, 
and call the attention of their readers, first, to the subject of ‘ Ec- 
clesiastical tribunals ;’ and secondly, to the objections which have been 
made to some recent Judicial decisions, touching the rights of the 
churches. 

In the Letter of Mr. Stuart, Dr. Channing was quoted as fol- 
lows. 


* We are now threatened with new tribunals, or Consociations, whose office 
it will be to try ministers for their errors, to inspect the churches, and to advise 
and assist them in the extirpation of‘ heresy.’ Whilst the laity are slumbering, 
the ancient and free constitution of our churches is silently undermined, and is 
crumbling away. Since argument is insufficient to produce uniformity of opin- 
ion, recourse must be had to more powerful instruments of conviction ; I mean, 
to ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS.” 


“Tt is a melancholy fact, that our long established form of Congregational 
church government is menaced, and rrinunats unknown to our churches,—are 
to be introduced for the very purpose, that the supposed errors and mistakes of 
ministers and private Christians may be tried and punished as heresies ; that is, 
AS CRIMES.” 


The allegations in these quotations are among those which Mr. 
Stuart declares untrue, and from which he undertakes to vindicate 
himself and his Orthodox brethren. The conductors of the Advo- 
cate admit that the Orthodox have not now “ any intention of intro- 
ducing such tribunals amongst us,” but insist that in 1815, the time 
when Dr. Channing first prefered these charges, an attempt of this 
nature was actually made ; and they remark, at length, on the pro- 
posals then under consideration by the General Association of Mas- 
sachusetis for a Consociation of the churches.* In reply to their 
remarks, it is proposed to consider the two following inquiries : 

I. Were the Consociations, at that time proposed, such tribunals 
as those described by Dr. Channing? And 

II. How was the proposal for a Consociation of the churches re- 
garded and treated By the Orthodox clergy of the State ? 

To the first of these inquiries, we answer, without hesitation, in 
the negative. Dr. Channing says, “Our long established form of 
Congregational church government is menaced, and tribunals un- 
known to our churches are to be introduced.” But Consociation was 
not “ unknown to our churches.” “The principles for it were 
explicitly set forth, in distinct propositions, by the venerable Synod, 


* The conductors of the Advocate suppose that Professor Stuart must have forgotten 
these proposals for Consociation when he wrote his Letter to Dr. Channing, and, ina 
strain of affected sportiveness and triumph, they endeavor to assist his recollections on the 
subject. Now there is not the least reason to suppose that the proposals for Consociation 
were forgotten by Mr. Swart. They could not have been forgotten. He quotes Dr. 
Channing speaking of “ Consociations” by name. He might have a perfect recollection 
of all that was said and done on the subject of Consociations, and yet have no knowledge 
of any such tribunals for the trial and punishment of heretics, as Dr. Channing says the 
churches were threatened with. 
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composed of the elders and messengers of the churches, and holden 
at Boston in 1662.” These propositions, prepared in many instan- 
ces by the same individuals who, only fourteen years before, assisted 
in framing the Cambridge Platform, were incorporated in the Re- 
port made to the General Association in 1815, and were spoken of 
by the Committee who presented that Report as “ especially suitable 
to be adopted ; as a Consociation, founded upon them, and consis- 
tent with them, can be no innovation, but @ recurrence to first prin- 
ciples, a restoration of our churches to their primitive order.”— 
Again, proposals for a Consociation of the churches in Massachu- 
setts were made to the Convention of Congregational Ministers in 
May, 1706, and received the sanction of that body. In 1716, Dr. 
Increase Mather published his ‘* Disquisition concerning Ecclesias- 
tical Councils,” in which he strongly urges Consociation, in the 
very form in which it was proposed in 1815, as a measure “ not only 
lawful, but absolutely necessary for the establishment of the church- 
es.”’—T he public will judge, therefore, whether the Consociations 
proposed in [815 were, as Dr. Channing alleges, unknown to the 
churches of Massachusetts—a thing of which they had never before 
heard, and concerning which they had no knowledge. 

But ‘‘our long established form of Congregational church govern- 
ment is menaced,” &c. ‘This implies two things; first, that the 
Consociations were, in case of refusal or reluctance, to be forced 
upon the churches; for we do not menace a man with that which is 
only offered him, and which he is free to accept or decline; and, 
secondly, that they are inconsistent with ‘‘ Congregational church 
government.” But so far were the proposals of 1815 from attempting 
to force Consociations on the churches, it was expressly provided, in 
one of the articles, that “no church can rightfully be considered or 
treated as belonging to a Consociation without its own voluntary con- 
sent, or restrained from regularly withdrawing itself from a Consoci- 
ation whenever it shall see fit to withdraw.” 

As to Consociations being inconsistent with ‘‘ Congregational 
church government,” we have several remarks to offer. In the first 
place, it is very strange that the venerable men who planted the 
Congregational churches of Massachusetts and framed the Plat- 
form, should, only fourteen years after, publish a set of proposi- 
tions, entirely inconsistent with the plan of government which they 
had previously adopted. Yet, as has been shown, the propositions, 
published and agreed on in 1662, were made “ the basis” of the 
plan of Consociation proposed in 1815.—It is strange, too, that 
Doctors Increase and Cotton Mather, than whom no men better un- 
derstood the constitution of our churches, or more highly valued it, 
should urge the adoption of a measure, which went to subvert and 
destroy this constitution. Yet they did urge the adoption of Conso- 
ciation, in the same general form which they were made to assume 
in the proposals of 1815.—It is also strange, that the Congregational 
churches of Connecticut should continue and flourish, for than a 
hundred and twenty years, under the influence of a system at war 
with the first principles of Congregationalism. Yet they have con- 
tinued and flourished, during all this period, in a consociated state. 


+ 
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In view of these facts, it may well be asked, What is there in a 
Consociation of Churches, inconsistent with the principles of Con- 
gregational government? A Consociation of churches is merely 
an agreement, voluntarily entered into by a convenient number of 
contiguous churches, that they will help to bear each other’s bur- 
thens, and watch over one another in faithfulness and love; that 
they will mutually afford and accept counsel and aid in all cases of 
doubt and difficulty ; and, in short, that they will walk together in a 
holy fellowship, according to some previously adopted rules. Now 
in all this we see nothing inconsistent with any principles of Con- 
gregational government. It is not inconsistent with such principles 
for a church to call a Counci/, when one is thought to be needed. 
But a Consociation is no other than a standing Council, previously 
agreed on, to be summoned together when a necessity occurs.* A 
Congregational church, said our fathers, “ hath full power and au- 
thority within itself regularly to administer all the ordinances of 
Christ, and is not under any other ecclesiastical jurisdiction whatso- 
ever.” But a body possessing originally all this power may dele- 
gate some portion of it, if it pleases—to a mutual Council, toa 
Board of reference, or to a Consociation ; and may again resume it, 
if it shall be abused. It is not inconsistent with the freedom of a 
people, or with their sovereignty, in a civi/ sense, that they choose 
to delegate a portion of their power. And no more is a delegation 
of ecclesiastical power inconsistent with the freedom and indepen- 
dence of the churches. In the proposals for Consociation, published 
in 1815, it is stated expressly, ‘‘ that it will not be competent to the 
Consociation to hinder the exercise of the power delegated by Christ 
to each particular church, in regard to its own interior administra- 
tions and concerns, but by counsel from the word of God to direct 
and strengthen the same, upon all just occasions.” 

It is further alleged by Dr. Channing that these “‘ tribunals are to 
be introduced for the very purpose, that the supposed errors and 
mistakes of ministers and private Christians may be tried and pun- 
ished as heresies; that is, as crimes.” But this, instead of being 
“‘ the very purpose’ for which Consociations were proposed in 1815, 
constituted, so far as appears, no part of the purpose. Nothing is 
said or intimated in the proposals then made about “ the errors and 
mistakes of ministers and private Christians being tried and punish- 
ed as crimes,” and there is no evidence that any such idea ever 
entered the minds of the Committee by whom these proposals were 
reported. Indeed, there is abundant evidence that no such thought 
could have entered their minds. It is provided, in one of the 
articles, that the connected whurches ‘‘ agree to hold the Consocia- 
tion as the proper body” [instead of selecting a Council for the 
purpose] “‘to hear and decide upon any complaint or allegation, 
touching ministerial character, against any minister belonging to it, 
to acquit, or to find guilty, to advise, sustain, or depose, as the case 


* In one of the Articles proposed in 1815, is contained the following provision: “The 
¢ nsociated churches with their Pastors agree to regard and use the particular Consoci- 
ation to which they belong as the proper Council, made mutual by this agreement, as to 
all parties concerned, to be applied to by the churches and individuals in the connexion, 
in all cases in which the advice and assistance of a Council is requisite.” 
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may require.” But here is nothing about trying and punishing 
heretics as criminals—nothing which may not be done, and which 
has not frequently been donc, by mutual Councils, under the present 
organization of our churches. 

Let it not be understood from anything here said, that we are in 
favor of Consociations, or that we desire to see the churches of this 
Commonwealth consociated. Such an order of things may be expe- 
dient, or it may not be; we touch not that question. The churches 
nave a right to consider and judge of the matter as they please.— 
Our single object has been to show, that the Consociations, propos- 
ed in 1815, have no resemblance to the “‘ tribunals” described by Dr. 
Channing, and consequently furnish no colorable ground for the 
allegations he has made. He describes ‘‘ tribunals unknown to our 
churches,” whereas Consociations had long been known to them. 
He describes something with which the churches were ‘‘ menaced ;” 
whereas Consociations, had the proposals for them been approved, 
would only have been offered to the churches, to be received or re- 
jected, as they thought best. He describes something inconsistent 
with ‘‘ Congregational church government ;’”’ but Consociations are 
entirely consistent with such government. He describes “ tribunals 
to be introduced, for the very purpose” of trying and punishing 
heretics as criminals; but the Consociations, proposed in 1815, 
contemplate no such object as this. Where then is the resemblance 
between the two? And how little reason did the proposal for Con- 
sociations furnish, for the sweeping charges which have been made 
to grow out of it ? 

We were to inquire, in the second place, how the proposals for 
a Consociation of the churches, of which so much has been said, 
were regarded and treated by the Orthodox clergy. It has been 
commonly represented by Unitarians, that these proposals originated 
with this body of men, and were regarded by them with great compla- 
cence. ‘ They intended and expected to fasten them on the churches, 
and to make them the instrument of embarrassing and removing every 
minister who could not enter into their views. But by the vigilance 
and exertions of their opponents, the people were led to take the 
alarm, and the whole project was mercifully defeated.’ He can have 
had but little acquaintance with leading Unitarians, or their works, 
who does not know that this is the manner in which they have 
usually spoken of this subject; but no respresentation, certainly, 
could be more unfounded.—In the summer of 1814, the plan of 
Consociation, approved and confirmed by the Convention of Con- 
gregational Ministers in 1706, was submitted to the General Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts. A Committee was appointed to consider 
the same, and report the next year. ‘I'he next year they did report, 
and their report was ordered to “‘ be printed, and copies sent to the 
several Associations, for the purpose of ascertaining the public sen- 
timent respecting the plan of ecclesiastical order therein presented.” 
At the next meeting, in 1816, the subject was called up, and finally 
disposed of. In what manner? By adopting the proposals for 
Consociation, and forcing them upon the reluctant churches ? No, 
but by oe the churches to do just as they pleased. ‘ The As- 
sociation wish not to prescribe opinions to their brethren, neither 
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would they recommend any reform to be made in the church, other- 


wise than in conscientious obedience to its Supreme Head. ‘They 
believe that the Report of the Committee” (proposing Consocia- 
tions) “‘ accords in its general princy les, with the examples and 
precepts of the New ‘l'estament; and in those parts of the Com- 
monwealth, in which the sentiments of ministers and churches are 
favorable to its adoption, this Association have no objection against 
their proceeding immediately to organize themselves into Consocia- 


tions, upon the general principles of said Report.” 

The truth of the case, in few words, is this: the plan for conso- 
ciating the churches of Massachusetts, which was first attempted in 
1662, and again by the Mathers in the early part of the next cen- 
tury, was brought forward, the third time, by individuals of the 
clergy, in 1814. ‘The proposal was made to a body of Orthodox 
ministers, and never went beyond these ministers. It was never 
submitted to the churches, or to the people, so far as we know, in a 
single instance. The resuit was, that the clergy, after much con- 
sideration, did not think proper to urge its adoption. ‘They waived 
the whole subject by saying, that if the churches in any part of the 
State wished to consociate, they had no objection. The plan of 
consociating the churches, therefore, whether good or bad, was put 
to rest, not by the people, not by the churches, not by Unitarians, 
(whose opposition weighed not a feather in the minds of those to 
whom the subject was submitted) but solely THROUGH THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF THE ORTHODOX CLERGY. 

We say these things, not because we are anxious that our clergy 
should have the credit of this measure, if any credit belongs to it; 
but because what we have stated is the truth, and truth which ought 
to be known and understood. This is a subject on which Unita- 
rians have vapored, and boasted, and accused and censured those 
who deserve no censure, long enough. It is time that it should 
be explained, and set in a proper light; and we are much obliged 
to our neighbors of the Advocate for affording us so favorable an 
opportunity of introducing it to the consideration of our readers. 

The other subject, to which the conductors of the Advocate call 
the attention of their readers, is despatched by them in few words ; 
and we shall not need to employ many in reply. That we have ob- 
jected to certain decisions of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 
affecting the interests of our churches, (as every citizen who thinks 
with us has an undoubted right to do,) is certain. We have not 
called in question the ability of the Judges, much less their integrity : 
but as some Unitarians say of “‘ the writers of the books of Scrip- 
ture,” we think them “ men, and therefore fallible.” In the Re- 
port of the decision of the Dedham case, we are sure that important 
historical facts, of which we can judge as well as lawyers, are great- 
ly |misrepresented. We are sure, also, that the Chief Justice did 
travel out of his professional sphere, and go into a discussion of the- 
ological questions. Is not the question respecting the proper quali- 
fications for communion at the Lord’s table a theological question ? 
one which has been agitated by theologians in this country for more 
than a hundred years, and is still unsettled? And did not Chief 
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Justice Parker go into a consideration of this question, on the bench, 
and express officially an opinion respecting it? We know, too, that 
the decision, to which we have referred, is inconsistent, in several 
points, with others on the same subject which preceded it, and in- 
inconsistent with itself; for we have examined it to our entire satis- 
faction, as any person of ordinary capacity can do at pleasure. See 
Spirit of the Pilgrims, Vol. 1. pp. 1d 1—137. 

The writer in the Advocate represents our opposition to this de- 
cision as “‘ for the most part unsuccessful,” and doubts the assertion 
of one of our correspondents, that it ‘‘ has never been well received, 
or acquiesced in, by the bar, or by intelligent lawyers of the Com- 
monwealth.* We could easily remove his doubts on this subject, 
were it needful or proper to do so. We couid refer him to lawyers 
and jurists not a few, of high respectability, both in the state and 
out of it, with whose opinions we have been made acquainted, and 
whom we know to be entirely dissatisfied with the principles laid 
down in the Dedham decision. We could name many such, who 
think as we do, that the churches are corporate bodies, entitled to 
their own property, and capable of holding it, and that to wrest it 
from them, under cover of law, is no better than plunder. What 
possible right has a parish, in case of division, to the records, the 
communion furniture, and other property of the church? They 
did not purchase such property, nor was it given to them; and 
they have, in justice, no more claim to it, than they have to the 
houses and lands of the church members. In regard to decisions, 
making such a disposal of church property, we repeat the language 
of another correspondent, “ They have not been generally acquiesced 
in, and will not be.”’ 

** To be sure there has been, and we trust there will be, no violent 
resistance ; but between a mere abstaining from such resistance, and 
cordial acquiescence, there is a very wide difference. And it is 
high time that our honorable Judges were given distinctly to under- 
stand, that, however much professing Christians throughout the 
State are disposed to respect them as magistrates and as men, and 
however ready they may be to sustain them in the distribution of jus- 
tice, still they cannot look on, and see church after church, which the 
Pilgrims planted, and which God has blessed, stripped of its natural 


* This writer has inserted a long note, in which he complains of some inaccuracies in 
the communication from which the sentence above quoted is taken. See Spirit of the 


Pilgrims, Vol. ii. p. 128. We have had no opportunity of conferring with our correspon- 
dent, or of learning from any source, precisely what the facts in the case are. The writer 
of the article inthe Advocate, (ifreport att vs it toits real author) undoubtedly knows 
what they are, and we are willing to presume that he has stated them correctly. What 
then is the amouut of misrepresentation charged upon our correspondent ? Why, that a 
deacon (not deacons) was removed from office by Mr. Lamson’s church ; and he not (as 
our correspondent had understood) without previ« notice and accusation. It gives us 
pleasure to correct any, the least, mis-statement of th ort, into which ourselves or out 
correspondents may at any time fall. If ot! » our example in this respect, we 





hope they will follow it. In a single article on the rig 
number for July 1829, we pointed out more than forty misrepresentations in the Reviews 
in the Christian Examiner on the same subject. Not one of them has yet been so much as 
noticed.—It would seem that Unitarians were more civil to their refractory deacons a 
dozen years ago, than they have been recently ; as it is stated positively that the Juridi- 
cals in Cambridge did undertake to remove their deacons, without previous notice, 
or the allegation of a crime. 


of the churches, published in our 
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rights, and its just inheritance, without deep emotion. We ask no 
more for the churches than what obviously belongs to them, the 
right of self-preservation, of self-organization, of controlling their 
own property, and managing, generally, their own concerns; and 
when this is refused them, whether under color of law, or in 
face of law, (though we can keep the peace,) we cannot, without 
treachery to Him whose are all the churches, cordially acquiesce, 
And in saying this, we are confident that we speak the sentiment 
of thousands, and of tens of thousands among the most pious and 
respectable citizens of this Commonwealtlr.” 


Our opponents compliment themselves and one another continual- 
ly, on the fair, mild, and charitable spirit in which they are wont to 
conduct their religious discussions. We must furnish our readers 
with a single specimen, from which to judge of the propriety of such 
representations. 


“ There are strange delusions in the world. The Orthodox may oppress, de- 
no unce and vilify, and no injustice, in their opinion, is done. They are author- 
ized to trample the ‘ world’s people,’ heretics, and infidels, for so Unitarians are 
called, under their feet ; and all this time, Unitarians are expected to be still ; 
they cannot utter a word of rebuke or remonstrance, but they must be chasti- 
sed for it. ‘When Hagar offends her mistress, this is downright rebellion ; 
when Sarah beats Hagar this is due correction.’ So, according to the ‘ lively’ 
Jortin, the Orthodox have thought, taking Sarah and Hayar for ‘ types’ of them- 
selves, and of heretics. And so they appear to think now. They being the 
* true seed,’ ‘chosen,’ and ‘ saints,’ are at liberty to administer correction to 
Unitarian outcasts and reprobates. The blows they give are ‘ sanctified by the 
good intention, and the salutary effect.’”’ 

If the gentleman who wrote, and those who approved and'publish- 
ed this paragraph, think that the statements contained in it are 
fair and true, and the spirit manifested, kind and charitable; 
we sincerely pity them. ‘They are entitled, in this case, to the 
commiseration of all sober, enlightened men. If, on the other 
hand, they were willing to publish such statements, when they did 
not think them true ; we can only leave them to their own reflections. 
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1829. The others contain a similar examination of the words Sheol, Hades, 
Tartaros, and Geenna. The following passages are from the General Remarks, 
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“ And now, in view of the results which the whole of the preceding investi- 
gations afford, what says the understanding ? What says conscience ? 

“The question is not, what this or that individual may wish or desire to be 
true; but, What have the sacred writers taught ? 

“ Our question is with the Bible. Does this reveal a place of future punish- 
ment? To say that this is absurd, or impossible, is only to prejudge the ques- 
tion without examining it. The results of a philological examination of the 
Scriptures, are, that a place of punishment after death is disclosed by the sacred 
writers, and by the Saviour of men. I am well aware that this is contradicted 
and denied. But then, neither contradiction nor denial, in this case, springs 
from philology, but from inclination, wishes, philosophy, or prejudice. If this 
be not so, why is not philology arrayed, in all its proper strength, against the 
idea that there is a place of future punishment ? Who has done this? How is 
it to be done? All the examples in the Scriptures, of the various words above 
examined, are produced in these essays. There is no concealment. I trust 
there is no attempt to pervert or fritter away their obvious meaning. I am 
certain there is no such design, on my part. Let them be philologically and 
critically set aside, or shown to be erroneously interpreted, and, so far as I am 
concerned, I promise to institute de novo another examination.” 

“‘T advance one step further. There is not only a place of future punish- 
ment, (just as surely as there is of future happiness, and on the like grounds,) 
but that place is separated by an “impassable gulf” from the region of the 
blessed. So the awful passage in Luke xvi. 19—26 informs us. The words of 
this passage, be it remembered, are those of the Saviour, who knows whether 
there is a hell as well as a heaven. They then that “ would pass from the Hades 
of torments to the region of the blessed, cannot.” (Luke xvi. 26.) There is no 
commutation of place for them. 

“The force of all this may be denied; attempts may be made to fritter it 
away; they have been. here isno difficulty in all this. But how the mmpassa- 
BLE GULF fixed between heaven and hell by an aLMicuty Gop, is to be removed, 
or rendered passible, is a question which those who deal thus with the Saviour’s 
words, would do well seriously and timely to consider.” 
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By Josiah Quincy, LL. D., President of Iarvard University. Bos- 
ton: J. H. Eastburn. pp. 68. 
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Of this learned and eloquent Address, the following are the closing pas- 
sages : 


“ What then, in conclusion of this great topic, are the elements of the liberty, 
prosperity and safety, which the inhabitants of New England at this day enjoy ? 
In what language, and concerning what comprehensive truths, does the wisdom 
of former times address the inexper:ence of the future? 

* Those elements are simple, obvious, and familiar. 

“ Every civil and religious blessing of New England, all that here gives hap- 
piness to human life, or security to human virtue, is alone to be perpetuated in 
the forms and under the auspices of a free commonwealth. 

“The commonwealth itself has no other strength or hope, than the intelli- 
gence and virtue of the individuals that compose it. 

“ For the intelligence and virtue of individuals, there is no other human as- 
surance than laws, providing for the education of the whole people. 

“ These laws themselves have no strength, or efficient sanction, except in the 
moral and accountable nature of man, disclosed in the records of the Christian's 
faith ; the right to read, to construe, and to judge concerning which, belongs to 
no class or cast of men, but exclusively to the individual, who must stand or 
fall by his own acts and his own faith, and not by those of another. 

“The great comprehensive truths, written in letters of living light on every 
page of our history,—the language addressed by every past age of New Eng- 
land to all future ages is this ;— Human happine ss has no perfect se curity but free- 
dom ;—freedom none but virtue ;—virtue none but knowledge ; and neither free- 
dom, nor virtue, nor knowledge has any vigor, or immortal hope, except in the 
principles of the Christian faith, and in the sanctions of the Christian religion. 

“ Men of Massachusetts! Citizens of Boston! descendants of the early emi- 
grants! consider your blessings; consider your duties. You have an inheri- 
tance acquired by the labors and sufferings of six successive generations of an- 
cestors. They founded the fabric of your prosperity, in a severe and masculine 
morality, having intelligence for its cement, and religion for its ground-work. 
Continue to build on the same foundation, and by the same principles ; let the 
extending temple of your country's freedom rise, in the spirit of ancient times, 
in proportions of intellectual and moral architecture,—just, simple, and sublime. 
As from the first to this day, let New England continue to be an example to 
the world, of the blessings of a free government, and of the means and capacity 
of man to maintain it. And, in all times to come, as in all times past, may Bos- 
ton be among the foremost and the boldest to exemplify and uphold whatever 
constitutes the prosperity, the happiness, and the glory of New England.” 
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